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How to use a Greek New Testament 
by 
Erwin Nestle 
We have to bring the Word of God to all the peoples of the world. 
But we can bring it only in human forms. To do so we must have a 


Greek Testament text. Much in it is the work of human scholars who 
have edited the text so that we can read it. 


Divisions of Text 

First of all, our modern division into chapters and verses is a 
relatively late invention. The verse division was first introduced by the 
French printer, Robert Stephanus, in 1551; the chapter divisions origin- 
ated in the 13th century. In the old manuscripts there were other 


divisions into little sections. To find the parallel passages in the other 
Gospels, the famous Eusebius of Caesarea (4th cent.) invented an 
ingenious system of “sections” and “canons” reprinted in many of our 
printed editions (e.g. in the Stuttgart (Nestle) edition in the inner 
margin). But one is often in doubt as to just where a new section is 
required by the sense, especially in the Epistles. Important differences 
are noted in the Stuttgart (Nestle) apparatus. 


The word division, too, is not original. The oldest manuscript Bibles, 
like other ancient books, were written in scriptio continua that is, without 
any space between the words. So, in many cases, we are in doubt as to 
the intended word division. For example, in Mat. 20: 23, “to sit on my 
right or left hand is not mine to give, but it shall be given to them, for 
whom it is prepared by my Father”, is in Greek: all (h)ois; but this can 
be also read: allois, that is “to others it is prepared”. This is the reading 
in a late Greek and an Old Latin manuscript. Or in 1 Cor. 16:22 we 
find maranatha. It was usual to read: maran atha, which is the Aramaic 
for “Our Lord has come’’. But perhaps it is better to divide: marana tha 
“Our Lord, come!”, like Rev. 22 : 20. 


Punctuation 
The oldest manuscripts had almost no punctuation. Many ambiguous 
passages were discussed by the Greek Fathers, e.g. John 1 : 3-4, where 
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the words ho gegonen are taken with the preceding words by Irenaeus 
and Origen, but with the following by Chrysostom. Similar problems 
exist in such verses as John 7 : 38 and Rom. 9:5. There are still other 
passages where the modern editor may take his conjectures, e.g. after 
John 12:27 “save me from this hour’: should he print a period or a 
question mark? Such differences also are often noted in the Nestle 
apparatus. 


Accents 

Then again the oldest manuscripts had no accents. In Heb. 10: 14 
mia prosphora “one offering’, dative or nominative? J. A. Bengel con- 
jectured the latter. A similar difficulty occurs in John 5 : 2. Furthermore, 
the whole text was written in capitals. In Luke 16:8 we can read “the 
lord” i.e. (of the steward), or “the Lord” i.e. (Jesus). In Phil. 4:3 is 
sunzuge “yoke fellow” an appellative or a proper-name? Just so in 
2 John 1, is eklekté to be translated “chosen” or to be interpreted as 
Eklekte, a proper name? 

In all these cases ancient and modern scholars had to decide what 
was originally meant. Sometimes we have help from the old versions 
(the oldest are in Latin and in Syriac). From these we can see how 
their translators understood the Greek text. 


Problems of Textual Readings 

All these matters do not concern the actual letters in the old Greek 
Bibles, but only their interpretation. But how is it with those readings 
themselves? 

The originals, written by the Apostles themselves, are all lost; and 
there is no hope of finding them one day. They were written not on 
vellum (parchment), as in later times when under Constantine the 
Church was favored by the Roman Empire, but on cheap papyrus; and 
papyrus decays in wet soil like our ordinary paper. Only in Egypt (and 
some other desert places) papyri were found from a time long before 
Christ, and many original private letters were found from His time. But 
St. Paul did not write to Egypt. In 1935 C. H. Roberts published “an 
unpublished fragment of the fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library” 
(Manchester, England) which is a little scrap of papyrus (numbered in 
the international list of N.T. papyri as P52) containing some verses 
from John 18, written probably about AD 125. It is the oldest piece of 
the N.T., but even it is not original, for St. John did not write his 
Gospel and send it to Egypt. 


The Reasons for Differences of Text 

Therefore, we have only copies of the Biblical writings, and copies 
of copies, and copies of copies of copies, etc. And we all know what 
often happens in copying: errors, misunderstandings, omissions, etc. 
creep into the copy; then intentional alterations: obsolete terms are 
replaced by modern ones (as in our Hymnbooks); additions, little 
explanations in the margin are inserted in the text by a later copyist: 
the text of the second or third Gospel was adapted to the first (har- 
monization); difficult passages were smoothed, etc. 
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History of the Textus Receptus 

Since Gutenberg’s invention of printing with moveable type, matters 
have been better; the copies of the same printed edition do not differ 
from another. But the first published Greek New Testament, that prepared 
by Erasmus, 1516, was quite different from the first written manuscripts, 
because Erasmus utilized only a few late manuscripts. For the book of 
Revelation he had only one manuscript, and it lacked a page at the 
end! So he retranslated the missing verses himself from the Latin version 
into the Greek. Again in Rev. 17:8 he could not read the manuscript 
with certainty (the manuscript still exists) and printed kaiper estin 
(against the rules of Greek grammar) instead of kai parestin. And this 
text which was printed and reprinted came later to be designated as the 
Textus Receptus, the generally accepted text. From this text the King 
James or Authorized Version was translated as well as Luther's German 
translation. Even as late as 1734 the famous German Bible scholar, J. A. 
Bengel, did not dare to alter the text but added only in the margin of 
his Greek N.T. what seemed to him to be the better variant readings. 


The Discovery of Ancient Manuscripts 

Soon the scholars searched for more and older and (therefore 
generally) better manuscripts, and these were accurately collated and 
all their variations noted. John Mill (1645—1707) collected in the 
Apparatus of his critical edition about 30,000 variant readings. 

In the 19th century Professor Tischendorf of Leipzig discovered in 
the monastery on Mt. Sinai the famous manuscript of nearly the whole 
Greek Bible, conveniently named the Codex Sinaiticus (since 1933 it 
has been in the British Museum), written about A.D. 400. At the same 
time new attention was paid to the other famous manuscript in the 
Library of the Vatican at Rome (cod. graec. 1209 usually called by 
theologians the “Codex Vaticanus”) which is perhaps even a little older 
than the Sinaiticus. 

Scholarly Texts of the New Testament 

Tischendorf in his “editio octava critica maior’ (eighth Edition) 
1869-1872, based his text especially on his Codex Sinaiticus and 
collected in the critical apparatus all the variant readings of Greek 
manuscripts then known (also readings from the old versions and the 
citations of the Fathers). After his death C. R. Gregory edited the 
Prolegomena in a thick volume (1894). The edition of Tischendorf is 
still useful today. 

In England after a long preparation (first a confidential edition 
was printed in 1871) B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort published The 
New Testament in the Original Greek, 1881. They relied especially on 
the Codex Vaticanus and were convinced that in it they had the oldest 
“neutral” text, from which the other forms in the later manuscripts 
developed. Nearly equal variant readings they gave in the margin, 
while in the appendix of the second volume of their edition they 
discussed with profound scholarship other “rejected noteworthy read- 
ings” of the other manuscripts, and gave a full history of the develop- 
ment of the text. They called especial attention to the so-calied “Western” 
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text, represented mainly by the Greek-Latin Codex Cantabrigiensis 
(or Codex Bezae, because in the 16th century it was in the possession 
of Theodore Beza, the friend of Calvin). Their judgment on noteworthy 
rejected or suspected readings is always noted in the apparatus of 
“Nestle Text”. 


History of the Nestle Text 


To make available in a cheap pocket-edition for each student and 
clergyman the results of these great and expensive editions, my father, 
Eberhard Nestle (1851-1913) edited in 1898 his Novum Testamentum 
Graece for the Bible Society of Stuttgart; he compared word by word the 
editions of Tischendorf and Westcott-Hort; and in order to secure a 
majority, where they differ, he used first the “Resultant Greek Testa- 
ment’ of Weymouth (1886), and then, after its completion, the edition 
of Bernhard Weiss (1894-1900), and put in the text the reading of the 
majority. Where all three differ, he used the “middle” reading and gave 
the variants in the critical apparatus. As a result, he did not produce 
a subjective text based on his individual judgment, but in so far as 
— the objective result of the great scholars of the 19th century. 

ut knowing well that there were still other important readings, he 
gave a selection of these, in a second series of notes, especially from 
the Codex Bezae (or D as its siglum is in the list of codices; like B = 
Vaticanus and Aleph = Sinaiticus). The number of these secondary 
readings was increased in every new edition. My father had great joy 
that the text of the Stuttgart edition instead of the old Textus Receptus 
was accepted also by the British and Foreign Bible Society at their 
centenary in 1904. He planned to revise the edition when the long expected 
great edition by Hermann von Soden should be published; but he died 
in 1913, before von Soden's text was ready in the same year. Acquainted 
with his work since my youth, I was commissioned by the Stuttgart Bible 
Society to continue his edition. I was able to do it with the help of many 
scholars, especially of Prof. P. W. Schmiedel of Ziirich (died 1935) 
and many others. 


The von Soden Text 


Since 1900 much work has been done on the textual criticism of the 
N.T. First there was the great work of von Soden (and his co-workers). 
He proposed to collect and to classify all the textual material and then 
to restore the original text. He classified the manuscripts into three great 
groups (recensions): (1) the Egyptian type; he designated it as H, 
Hesychian, according to Hieronymus, who cites an Old Testament 
scholar Hesychius. This group is in the main represented by Vaticanus 
and Sinaiticus (and others including the old Egyptian version). (2) The 
second, which was also already a well-known recension, he designated 
as K (= Koine or Konstantinople text). It is represented by the mass 
of the later manuscripts which led to the Textus Receptus. (3) The rest 
he combined into a third group. J (— Jerusalem text). Where two of 
these groups agree, he took it as the original text (his edition has the title 
Die Schriften des N.T. in ihrer ursprunglichen Textgestalt). In his 
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apparatus he gave a first class of variants, which he regarded as nearly 
equal to the text; in a second series, the most important others; in a 
third, individual errors or curiosities of single manuscripts. 

But most of the N.T. scholars did not agree with von Soden. Not 
only did they doubt the possibility of reconstructing the original text by 
a mechanical voting; but they also held that it must be sought by an 
eclectical method. They agreed that von Soden had the merit of having 
classified especially the sub-groups of “K" (he took as a guide their 
variants in John 7 : 53 ff.). But they say that he combined two different 
testimonies in his J] recension. It is not possible to combine the Western 
Text of cod. D and its allies with the Koridethi-codex (Theta), the 
family 1, family 13, and other minuscules (later codices written in little 
cursive letters, not in the capitals of the older codices or ‘“‘uncials’’). 
The latter, as Kirsopp Lake, Streeter, and others have said, belong to 
another group, as the text of Caesarea (in Palestine), where Origen, the 
greatest early Christian Bible scholar, worked in the beginning of the 
third century. 


The History of Textual Differences 


So we know, in the first centuries, i.e. before Constantine assembled 
the bishops of the whole empire at Nicaea in 325, each part of the 
church, each province, had its own life and therefore its own Bible text; 
nearly the same as in Germany where each regional church has its own 
Hymnbook and only now for the first time is a uniform book in 
preparation. Jerome, in his revision of the Latin Bible, mourned tot paene 
versiones, quot codices “nearly as much versions as manuscripts” (For a 
fine survey of these differences, see the great edition of Adolf Juelicher, 
edited after his death by W. Matzkow: Itala. Das N.T. in altlateinischer 
Ueberlieferung”’; so far only Matthew has been published in 1938 and 
Mark in 1940.) 

Likewise we have to deal with many differences between the Greek 
“local texts’’ of the New Testament. For the text of the N.T. from its 
beginning was not at once “Holy Scripture’. The Bible of earliest 
Christianity was the Old Testament; the writings of our N.T. were 
“memoirs of the apostles’’ as Justin (about A.D. 150) calls them, or 
“the epistles of the saint man Paul”, as the martyrs of Scili (A.D. 180), 
say. They were not copied first in offices of learned scribes as the 
Greek and Latin Classics, but by the zeal of the individual Christians or 
congregations. For example, we have in P13 fragments of Heb. 2—12 
written on the back of a Latin excerpt from Livy. 


Importance of the Papyri 


Of special importance today are the papyri. From the first discoveries 
in Egypt among pagan literary texts, private letters, contracts, bills, etc. 
also little fragments of Biblical text were found. Mostly their text agreed 
with Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, also written in Egypt; but several of the 
papyri were older, from the 3rd or 4th century. In 1926-27 H. A. 
Sanders (Ann Arbor, Michigan) published two fragments, P37 (3rd 
cent.), containing Mat. 26:19-32, and P38 (3rd or 4th cent.), 
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containing parts of Acts 18 and 19. The latter agrees completely with 
the “Western” text, showing that this form of the text (mainly 
represented by Cod. Bezae, with many curious singularities) could not 
any longer be named “Western” for apart from the fact that the Old 
Syriac version of the Gospels agrees to a great extent with it, we now 
know that it was also widespread in Egypt at a time before the “great 
uncials’” Vaticanus and Sinaiticus were written. Therefore it is better 
to call it an “unrecensioned” (or “pre-recension”) text. But was it the 
oldest, the original one everywhere? We must ask this question in view 
of the great discoveries of 1930-31. At that time A. Chester Beatty 
bought at Cairo great fragments of papyrus-books, found probably by 
fellahin in the ruins of an old monastery. They include P45 (3rd cent.) 
which contains on 30 leaf fragments about one-seventh of the Gospels 
and Acts; P46 (written about A.D. 200 or a little later), part of which 
was also acquired by H. A. Sanders, contains on 86 leaves the Pauline 
Epistles from Rom. 5 to | Thes. 5 (the Epistle to the Hebrews is between 
Rom. and 1 Cor.); P47 (3rd cent.) contains about one third of 
Revelation (ch. 9-17). (Further fragments of the O.T. in Greek were 
also discovered.) Their text shows many agreements with Vaticanus 
and Sinaiticus, but also with other groups (Caesarean), but not much 
with “Western”. 


Extent of Textual Variation 

The New Testament textual critic has no uniform text before his 
eyes. The differences, however, ought not to be exaggerated. It is true 
that the number of variants of all manuscripts (we have still about 2500 
Greek codices!) is estimated at 250,000 to 300,000 — more than the 
words in the N.T.! But we need not be afraid; most of these are of no 
importance (e.g. “Jesus says (said, has said) to them (to the disciples, 
to his diciples)""; or Rev. 22: 21: “The grace of our Lord (of our per 
Jesus, of our Lord Jesus Christ) be with you (with all, with you all, 
with us, with us all, with the saints, with all saints)"’ etc., etc. Westcott 
and Hort said that about seven-eights of the text is well attested by the 
old manuscripts (e.g. the omission of 1 John 5:7-8, the Comma 
Johanneum); of the rest we are not so sure, but only one-sixtieth of the 
text has differences of special interest, which must be carefully 
investigated. Here the critic must select what seems to be the best text, 
i.e. of best attestation and of best sense (but sometimes “hard” passages 
are older than a “smoothed” one). The great papyrus-codices as well 
as the little fragments show which of the later parchment-codices have 
a good ‘ancestry’. Vaticanus and Sinaiticus are not the oldest “neutral” 
text, as Westcott and Hort supposed before the papyri had been found; 
they are the result of the recension of a Christian scholar of the 4th 
century. But it was a very good recension, as far as we can say today. 
But sometimes the Bible student must look also for other testimonies, 
and must consider that each manuscript has its indivicual scribal errors. 


Various Scholarly Editions of the N.T. 
The “Nestle” edition, based on the investigation of the 19th century 
but in its apparatus offering all the important new testimonies, may be 
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used also in the future. It should not, however, be regarded as an 
infallible representative of the original text; the apparatus must always 
be used also. (The 20th edition appeared in the autumn of 1950, Greek 
and Greek-Latin.). 

After von Soden’s death in 1913, a British committee was formed 
to make a “new Tischendorf’, that is, to collect all the variants from 
all old and newly discovered testimonies of manuscripts, versions and 
Fathers. Edited by S. C. E. Legg, Mark was published in 1935 and 
Matthew in 1940. It is not to be continued in that form, but a new 
committee of scholars in U.S.A. (Chicago) and Europe (Oxford) will 
again take over the great task. 

In the meantime we must concern ourselves with the pocket editions. 
In 1910 Alexander Souter (Oxford) published his Novum Testamentum 
Graece. His text is that of the English Revisers of 1881, very similar to 
that of Westcott and Hort. In the apparatus he gives only a few, but 
important, variants, with a very complete list of testimonies. His edition 
was reprinted several times and in 1947 was revised along the same lines. 

H. J. Vogels, Professor of Catholic Theology at Bonn-Rhine, edited 
first a Greek N.T. in 1920; later also a Greek-Latin N.T., the 3rd edition 
of which was published in two parts in 1949-1950. The text does not 
differ much from Souter or Nestle; in the apparatus he gives especially, 
but not exclusively, the Latin and Syriac tradition. 

In Spain J. M. Bover, S.J., published in 1943 his Novi Testamenti 
Biblia Graeca et Latina, in which he collated the usual printed editions 
since Tischendorf. In the apparatus he gives only the variants of their 
texts, so that we seek in vain the interesting variants of Codex Bezae 
and others. 

Another Greek-Latin N.T. was published by August Merk, S.J., at 
Rome in 1933; the 6th edition appeared after his death and was 
published by S. Lyonnet, S. J. in 1948. The text differs slightly from 
Nestle, tending to the tradition of the Vulgate and the “Koine” text. 
In the apparatus he gives as compressed as possible a relatively large 
number of variants with full attestation. But he makes no attempt to 
give other possibilities of punctuation or conjectures of modern scholars 
at difficult passages as Nestle does. 

So much work has been done to give a survey of the history of the 
text of the N.T. and the approach to the original text.! No edition, 
J. A. Bengel says, is so bad that we could not find in it what we are 
needing for our souls; but it is our duty to look for the oldest and best 
wording. And so the work on the outer clothing of the Divine Word 
may help us to an ever new comprehension of its inner value. 


1 Whoever wishes to read further on the Textual Criticism of the N.T. may consult 
the works of Sir Frederick G. Kenyon: Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism 
of the Greek Bible, London, 1933; The Text of the Greek Bible, 1937; Our Bible and 
the Ancient Manuscripts, 1939; The Story of the Bible, 1947; or the book of Kirsopp 
Lake, The Text of the N.T. 1928. In German: Eberh. Nestle, Einfithrung in das Griech. 
N.T., 4. Aufl., bearbeitet von Ed. von Dobschuetz, 1923; H. J. Vogels, Handbuch der 
N.T. lichen Textkritik, 1923. In French: L. Vaganay, Initiation a la criti textuelle 
ccc Lyon, 1934; M. J. Lagrange, Introduction a l'étude du N.T., Paris, 
1935. 
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Lexical Problems in Shipibo Mark 


by 


James Lauriault 


One of the most important lessons gained from the translating of 
Mark was that no two words in two languages exactly coincide in 
meaning. The same so-called “word” in different environments (i.e. 
used in different places and under different circumstances) will have 
different translations. Another lesson was not to translate words blindly 
but to check the meaning of the resultant translations with the cultural 
background of the people. The present article illustrates not only these 
two but several other principles and procedures of translation. 


Terms for Supernatural Beings 


The word for “God” was no problem at all. The Shipibo recognize 
a beneficent supernatural being who lives in the sky, judges the dead, 
and will soon return to earth. Him, they call Dios (borrowed from 
Spanish), and sometimes Owner Dios, the Creator, to whom the whole 
universe belongs. It is this first term we have used for “God” and the 
second for “Lord God”. Following this same lead, we have translated 
other occurrences of “Lord” as Owner; except where the Syrophoenician 
woman addressed Jesus merely with respect (Mark 7 : 28) and we have 
her say, “Father” (the Shipibo equivalent in such a context). 

The translation of ‘spirit’ was a headache in itself. The Shipibo 
consider all spirits evil, with the exception of certain entities making up 
a human personality. It would be a manifest contradiction to say “Good 
Evil-Spirit” for “Holy Spirit’, and it would be completely misinterpreted 
if one should say that Jesus perceived in his evil-spirit that some of the 
scribes thus questioned within their hearts (Mark 2:8). For these 
reasons we have translated this word in three different ways: (1) When 
it unmistakably refers to a disembodied evil personality, we have 
translated it yoshin “demon”. “Unclean spirit” we have translated 
“harmful demon’. (2) When it refers to the Holy Spirit, we have finally 
translated it “Spotless Spirit’, using for ‘Spirit’ a word designating 
one of the larger entities of human personality, the one which includes 
most of the others and which is always used of a live person. We could 
have used the term for the very center and core of personality, but it 
would have implied that the Holy Spirit was the product of God's death. 
(3) In such expressions as “perceived in his spirit’’ (Mark 2 : 8), “sighed 
deeply in his spirit’ (Mark 8:12), we have used the word “mind, 
thoughts”. This is the regular Shipibo equivalent. 


Terms for the Redemptive Process 


“Repent” is simply “to make the mind another”. There is a change 
of mind, a new set of values that the person now holds to, 
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For “forgive” we tried all kinds of expressions. First was “to pass 
overhead without seeing sin”, but that could be accidental and 
involuntary whereas forgiveness is a definite act of will. Less theo- 
logically involved renderings were ‘not to think of (our) sins” and 
“to forget sins’; but they fared no better. Finally we hit on the idea of 
finding the word used to forgive debts with the possibility of employing 
this for forgiving sins. It apparently worked until we discovered it 
merely meant “to cancel a debt for someone”, with no real forgiveness 
by the creditor. Then I read the account of the Translators Conference 
at Woudschoten and the discussion on “forgive’’. Now we translate 
“your sins are forgiven you” by “your sins are-rubbed-away-for-you”’. 

Under Roman Catholic influence, the Shipibo gave us a word for 
“baptize” meaning “to name”; referring to the custom of naming an 
infant in conjunction with putting a little water on its head. Naturally, 
we could not use such a word. Not far away, the immersionist Seventh 
Day Adventists use the word “to bathe”; but we could not use that 
word either, as the Bible Society disapproves of any word favoring any 
one form of baptism, and excluding others. So, quite early in our work, 
we chose the word “to wash”, and now the native Christians use it 
quite freely in the technical sense of “baptize’’. 

For “believe” we have two words. For simple intellectual assent we 
use a compound word hikon-a-, literally meaning “to do it truth” 
(compare the English expression “do it justice”), For ‘trust’, we use a 
current expression “be strong on Him”. This indicates dependence; if 
He were not present, we would be powerless. 

The Seventh Day Adventists provided us the word “to save’, but 
we at first rejected it because it sounded so much like another verb 
meaning “to kick”. Until quite recently we tried to get along on a 
makeshift word “to put in order, arrange, heal’. Then we went back 
to the Seventh Day Adventist word, checked the meaning of its 
constituent parts, recognized it could never be confused with the other 
verb, and accepted it. Its literal translation in English is “to make 


to live”. 


Terms for Sin 


The word for sin itself has been quite a problem for us. When we 
first went to live among the Shipibo, they gave us the word hocha 
for “sin”. We used it, until one day we found that a woman had 
accidentally smashed a piece of pottery and she said that she had 
committed hocha. What a tame word for sin! And for breaking just a 
pot! We dropped it immediately as sadly inadequate and used the 
expression “wrong deeds’. But still the Shipibo insisted on the other 
word. Then it all came out when we got to studying Shipibo religion 
and investigated a little more deeply. Hocha means “to ruin what 
belongs to another person”. Among human beings, it could be to break 
a dish belonging to someone else, to lose goods or money entrusted to 
one, to ruin a piece of machinery one has borrowed, etc. But a person 
can do what he pleases with his own things, and it is not hocha. With 
reference to God, anything we do to ruin, wreck, or warp the universe 
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or parts of it is hocha, since God is the owner of the universe. And 
under Christian teaching this word can be made to include all sins. In 
fact, the Shipibo already recognize murder in all its forms as the primary 
sin. Allied to this they recognize anger and stinginess. Then under 
Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist influence, they recognize 
lesser sins: drunkenness, adultery, fornication, stealing, etc. Therefore, 
we now use hocha for “sin”. 

Greek anomos “lawless” (Mark 15:28) has been translated 
“unspeakable to” in Shipibo. Such a person cannot be told anything; he 
insists on his own evil way. So the Shipibo name those who will not be 
held in by common decency or custom. 

The Shipibo word for “hypocrite” is janchapaya “one possessing a 
forked tongue’. With the one tongue he says nice things to your face, 
and with the other he works behind your back. 

One of the hardest passages to translate was Mark 7 : 21—22. For 
one thing, all of the action nouns had to be changed to full sentences: 


theft — they steal 

murder — they kill people 

coveting — they go crazy for things 

wickedness — they do harmful (acts) 

deceit — they deceive 

licentiousness — they joke to do wrong (i.e. the Shipibo equivalent 
of “petting’’) 

they slander people 

they are without minds 


slander 
foolishness 


Then some sins had to be described twice. Just as one word is used 
for a man getting married, and another for a woman getting married; 
so illicit relationships have to be said twice, once for the man and another 
time for the woman. Then too we had to distinguish between fornication 
and adultery by using the appropriate modifying words. Here are the 
results: 

fornication — they solicit their non-wives; they let their non- 

husbands solicit them 

adultery — though married-to-a-woman, they solicit another 

woman; though married-to-a-man, they let another 
man solicit them 


But in Mark 10:11f, we cannot use this translation of “adultery”; it 
would not make sense to say “Whoever divorces his wife and marries 
another, though married to a woman solicits another’. It does not bring 
in the proper moral condemnation, but merely states the facts twice. 
Therefore, we translate “commits adultery against her’ as “does harm 
(or “wrong’’) to her’. In the same way we take the spiritual adultery 
mentioned in Mark 8:38 and translate ‘‘adulterous...... generation” 
by “people who have abandoned God”, using the same expression the 
Shipibo have for a person leaving his or her marriage partner. 

There was one sin we could find no current word or phrase for, and 
had to coin a cumbersome sentence to handle it. 

pride — they praise themselves (saying), “I outrank others”. 
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For “evil eye’’ we had to arbitrarily choose between “envy” or 
“stinginess”. Since stinginess is a Shipibo sin and nothing seems to be 
known of envy, we chose “‘stinginess” rather than coin a mouth-filling 
sentence as we did for “pride”. 


Terms for Religious Personages and Items 


The solutions for many of these were quite simple once we under- 
stood the principles involved. Rather than borrow unknown Spanish 
words, we coined descriptive phrases, and got along quite well. Only 
the word for “priest” delayed us a little while, but that one came 
through. A few examples of these words are: 


elect chosen one 


apostle — sent one 

prophet — one telling God's word 

priest — one speaking to God for them (i.e. for the 
people) 

sacrifice a thing killed and given to God 


whole burnt offering a thing wholly burnt and given to God 


Time Expressions 

The seasons have not given us much trouble. Summer (Mark 13 : 28) 
is “sun-time”, notwithstanding the fact that in this Amazonian region 
deciduous trees lose their leaves when “‘rain-time” comes along. We 
shall just have to teach the natives the different seasonal set-up. For 
“winter” (Mark 13:18), we have invented a new season, “cold-time”’; 
and for “harvest” (Mark 4:29) we have simply used a phrase 
“harvesting-time”’. 

“Sabbath” is “the day to rest”. “Passover” is “Pascua day” 
(borrowing Pascua from Spanish), just as New Year is “Afio Nuevo 
day” and the Peruvian national holiday (the 28th of July) is ‘“Veinti- 
ocho day’. Herod's “birthday” (Mark 6:21) poses a problem of a 
different order. The Shipibos do not celebrate or remember birthdays. 
If we translated the word literally “the day of his birth” we would have 
Herod not yet a day old putting on a drinking party. How fast he must 
have grown. No, we have used another expression “when his year was 
fulfilled”, for on every birthday one more year has been fulfilled of 
his age. 

“Hour” has been another very interesting word to translate; for the 
Shipibo exclusively count time by the position of the sun and moon, 
by the state of the night, and by the crowing of the cock. Therefore, 
the third hour (Mark 15:25) is “when the sun is-raising-itself-up”, 
the sixth hour (Mark 15:33) is “when the sun stands-overhead”, and 
the ninth hour (Mark 15: 33f) is “when the sun is-lowering-itself”. 
But how shall we handle “one hour” (Mark 14:37)? We have again 
disregarded the literal wording and translated the thought by the phrase 
“a short while”. 

The adjective aidnios “eternal’’ we have had to translate by a negative 
expression: “unfinishable’’, as ‘‘unfinishable life’. The noun aidn “age, 
world” we have translated in two different ways, depending upon the 
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context. (1) When it is the object of the preposition eis (and here the 
whole expression means “forever’’), we have translated it “at any time 
at all’; e.g. (Mark 3:29) “sin is not rubbed away for him at any time 
at all", (Mark 11 : 14) “may anyone at all not eat fruit from you at any 
time at all". (2) When it is a full noun, we have translated it “sphere- 
of-existence’’, which applies to both time and space. There is both “this 
sphere-of-existence” (Mark 4:19) and the coming ‘‘sphere-of-existence” 
(Mark 10: 30).1 


Geographical Terms 

In the tropical rain forest we have no deserts; that is, of the kind 
mentioned in the Bible. The nearest equivalent is the “backwoods” or 
“brush”, but this is so different in form and in its impact on the people's 
life that we cannot translate ‘desert’ by either of those two words. We 
have been forced to use a descriptive term “where no house is’, and 
rely upon supplementary teaching for its form. 

If we were translating Acts 10 : 6, the last clause would be “his house 
is (on) the lips (of) the big river’’, for “big river” is “sea”. But in Mark 
the sea of Galilee was merely an oversized lake, and we have therefore 
translated it by ‘Galilea lake’. Now there is another word we have used 
for “sea” in such passages as Mark 5:13, 6:48f, 9:42, and 11 : 23, 
where there is a definite physical contact between the individuals con- 
cerned and the water. This is the word jéné “‘liquid, body of water”. 
If we used the word “lake” in these passages, it would be all out of place. 
Why? I do not know yet. Just some quirk of the language. 

We had three alternatives before us in translating “the Jordan river’ 
(Mark 1:5). (1) The literal translation “river”; but that term is used 
of the broad and mighty Amazon and of other comparable river systems, 
but not of such an insignificent little torrent as the Jordan. (2) We 
could consider the Jordan to be the outlet of the sea of Galilee into the 
Dead Sea and use the expression “foot of Jordan”, but that has two 
drawbacks. First, such outlets are not as torrential as the Jordan; and 
second, this would imply that somewhere there was a Jordan lake of 
which this was the outlet. (3) We could translate it by a term denoting 
a mountain stream; and so we did. 

In Mark 1:3 we have used “trail’’ for “way'’ (Greek hodos) and 
“little trails” for “paths” (tribos), for the natives call even the Pucallpa- 
Lima Central Highway a “trail”. We have also been able to translate the 
figurative use of “way” by the same word, as in Mark 12:14 “you 
make them to know the trail of God". But in the specialized sense of 
“setting out on his way” (Mark 6:8) we translated it “going-out to go 
a long-way”. 


Plants and Animals 


We have had the most trouble in connection with generic terms for 
“wild beast’ (Mark 1:13), “shrub” (4:32), “birds” (4:4, 4:32), 
and “fish” (6: 38ff). For the Shipibo every species of living being has 


1It is recognized that these translations are not fully adequate to represent the special 
significance of aiénios in its qualitative sense but these have seemed to be the only 
equivalents available. 
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its own specific name. Then from this conglomerate mass, three categories 
are extracted: basic flesh-animals, basic drink plants, and basic sweet 
fruits. There is no generic term for ‘animal’. If there were, we could 
translate “wild beast’’ by “offensive animal’’. As we did in our first 
draft, we mistook “basic flesh-animal” for “animal’’, translated accord- 
ingly, and had legitimate reason for the Shipibo to wonder how the Lord 
could be starving in the midst of plenty, when they read another of the 
Synoptics. Now we know better and use the native expression “biting 
thing’ for ‘wild beast’. We also used “basic drink-plant’”’ for “shrub”. 
But mustard is no drink. As soon as we learned the true meaning of the 
word for “basic drink-plant’’, we retranslated “shrub” by “thing planted 
in-a-farm-plot”’. 

Then too, the words for “bird” and “fish plagued us. There are only 
two words meaning ‘‘small-bird"’ and “minnow” used of the young of all 
species or of a small unidentified adult. The Shipibo do not feel the need 
of a generic term when they already have specific names for each kind. 
Because these catch-all terms can also refer to unidentified adults, we 
have finally felt safe in using these two words for “bird” and “fish” 
respectively, in Mark. 

Then there were some specific terms that raised problems. If we had 
llamas down in the jungle, we would use that as a basis for translating 
“camel’’; but we only have horses. As an experiment we did try to coin 
an expression ‘‘deer-horse’’, i.e. a horse looking like a deer; but it seemed 
too far-fetched, and now we simply use the Spanish word camello. For 
“sheep” we used a well-known Spanish word carnero “ram”; which, 
strange to say, means “sheep” in Shipibo. For “fig’’ we had a ready 
made expression, “‘fruit-ojé'’. Ojé is a large fig-like tree, and the Shipibo 
take real figs to be an edible variety. For “vine’’ we have found a very 
satisfactory translation: liana-uvilla, i.e. an uvilla with the form of a 
liana “vine. The uvilla is a tree bearing edible fruit in clusters like 
grapes. For “mustard” and “‘nard” we have simply borrowed words from 
Spanish, mostaza and nardo. The context makes it plain that they are 
a plant and a perfume respectively. 


Social Culture 


There is little specialization of labor among the Shipibos; hence no 
specific terms for different professions. Following the Shipibo model for 
“carpenter”, which is “one planing cedar”, we coined descriptive phrases 
for the others: “shepherd” is “one caring-for sheep”, “fisherman” is 
“one getting fish’ (but, “fishers of men” is “ones getting men’), “door- 
keeper” is “one watching the door’, “tenant” is “one making a farm 
plot’, and “fuller” is “one washing clothes”. 

The Shipibos have no formal government, only a loose economic 
leadership within the family group. For “king’’ we have used a well- 
known Quechua word meaning “ruler”. For “prince” (Mark 3:22) we 
have used “‘strong-one’, the normal term for a leader, one upon whom 
the followers depend. Herod's courtiers (Mark 6:21) are his “little 
strong-ones” (if we translated it literally “little great-ones”’, it would 
mean his parents or ancestors). “Publicans” are ‘those asking them for 
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money for the ruler’, “tribute’’ is “money to be paid to the ruler’, and 
the “praetorium” is “the ruler’s house’. In all these examples, “ruler” 
maintains its own connotation, i.e. a foreign overlord. 

And naturally without kings there is no word for “kingdom”. When 
the word is used literally, we have translated it in one of two ways: 
(1) when it is possessed, Herod says (in Shipibo), “I will give it to you, 
even half of my land”. (Mark 6:23), (2) when it is not possessed we 
tend to translate it ‘country’ (but see discussion below under Personal- 
izing Metonomies). Now when we find it in a spiritual sense, as in 
“kingdom of God", we have another set of solutions. If the person of 
the king is in view (or can be made to be so), it is translated “Ruler- 
God", as in Mark 9:1. “they see Ruler-God coming with strength” and 
10 : 23, “to enter where Ruler-God (is)". Or if the subjects of the king- 
dom are in view (or can be made to be so), it is translated ‘“god-ruler- 
making-ones” (i.e. those who acknowledge God as ruler) as in 4: 30. 


Material Culture 


For the different types of buildings we did not have too much trouble. 
The demoniac’s dwelling among the tombs (Mark 5 : 3) is his “existence- 
place’, i.e. “residence”. The booths Peter wanted to make (9:5) are 
“leaf-shades”, i.e. “temporary shelters”. A “tower’’ is a “tall house” 
(12:1). The “den of robbers” (11:17) is a “cave for stealers to hide 
in". We have rejected Spanish loan-words for “prison” and use a rather 
common descriptive term “house to shut up sinners in”. We did have 
difficulty over “tomb”. The Shipibo bury their dead in the earth, and it 
would have been quite out of place to use “grave” for “tomb”. How 
about the young man sitting inside and the women who went in? How 
could that be done if the grave was already filled up with earth? There- 
fore, we have used two expressions to translate this. In the singular, we 
translate that John’s disciples came and took his body and laid it in a 
“cave to lay the dead in” (Mark 6 : 29). In the plural, we translate that 
the demoniac met the Lord “coming out of the cemetery” (5: 2). 

We had considerable difficulty distinguishing between “synagogue”, 
“temple”, and “sanctuary” (Mark 14:58, 15:29, 15:38), since the 
Shipibos seem to have no buildings set apart for religious purposes. We 
finally handled them by ‘small house to praise God in”, “house to praise 
God in”, and ‘God's house”, respectively. 

In Bible times among Bible people, the staff of life was bread. Among 
the Shipibo, it is “basic flesh’. Shall we always translate “bread” by 
“basic flesh” (or “food’’), to preserve the cultural parallel? I believe the 
answer is ‘No’. In cases where the word can be taken to mean just 
nourishing food (as in Mark 3:20, 6:8, 6:36, 7:2, 7:5, 7:27, and 
8:4) we have translated it by “food”. But where the context specifically 
refers to a type of baked ground grain, we have used the commonly 
known Spanish word for bread. “Leaven" we have translated by a 
descriptive phrase “that to make bread swell up”. For beverages, we have 
used the Spanish word vino for “wine”, and qualified it as ‘watery 
vino” to indicate the cheap popular variety translated in Scripture by 
“vinegar” (Mark 15: 36). 
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We have been able to translate most food containers by their cultural 
equivalents. “Dish” (Mark 14:20) is “food-bowl", “platter” (6:25, 
6:28) is “wooden food-bowl”, “cup” is “vessel of bronze” 
(7:4) is “metal kettle’ or “copper-kettle”, “jar (14:13) is “water- 
pot”, and “pot” (7:4, 7:8) is “small water-pot”. Some items have no 
cultural equivalents, e.g. ““wineskin” (2:22) translated “skin bottle”, 
and “alabaster jar’ (14:13) translated “stone bottle”. 

There was an interesting point where the Shipibo translation was 
able to differentiate between the baskets (kophinos) used at the feeding 
of the five thousand (Mark 6 : 43), and the baskets (spuris) used at the 
feeding of the four thousand (8:8). For the first, we used tasd, an 
all-purpose wicker basket for permanent use. For the second, we used 
nabiro, a temporary basket constructed on the spot by taking a long 
palm leaf, bending it in two and plaiting up the sides. When lined with 
broad leaves, this serves to carry home freshly gathered food. 

For “bushel” (Mark 4:21) we have recognized that here the 
measuring function is not in view but the covering function. Therefore, 
we have merely translated it “large-cooking-pot” or ‘kettle’. 

General terms for money were fairly easy. “Denarius” (Mark 6 : 37, 
12:15, 14:5) is simply “money”, and “argurion” (14:11) is “white 
(ie. “silver” ) money”. For the distinction between “mite” and “farthing” 
(12:42) we had two sets of renderings: (1) “nickel’’ and “dime” and 
(2) “little penny” and “big penny”. In both cases, the second coin is 
worth twice the first. Nickels and dimes are plentiful and to all practical 
purposes are the smallest coins in circulation; but they are a kind of 
alloy with only a trace of copper. The pennies are very rare and their 
value is not completely understood by the people; but they have the 
advantage of being copper. Therefore, we have chosen this second 
alternative. 

“Treasury” (Mark 12:41, 12:43) gave me a surprise rendering. 
I expected a descriptive phrase such as “trunk to keep money in’, but 
my translation helper insisted on “hole to put money into”. He explained 
that at the Roman Catholic church in Contamana there was an offering 
box by the door and that they called it by this descriptive phrase. So, 
I had to accept it. 

“Ransom” was another proposition. Although the Shipibo took 
captives to serve them, there was no system to redeem them by payment. 
Therefore, we have had to take considerable liberties with the gram- 
matical structure of the last part of Mark 10:45 and translate it “and 
to give his life in order to free many of them”. 


Terms for Sickness 


For “leprosy’"’ we have taken over a Spanish loan and added a 
classifier “lazaro sickness”. Some Shipibos know what leprosy is, and 
the others will be taught. 

Medical terms referring to the woman with hemorrhage (Mark 
5 : 23-34) have excellent idiomatic renderings in Shipibo, terms I have 
heard the people actually use. The “flow of blood” is “‘blood flowing-by”’, 
and the “fountain of her blood” is “her blood bubbling-out”. 
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Miscellaneous Terms 


There is no inheritance among the Shipibo. When a person dies, all 
his personal property is either buried with him or done away with; it is 
too dangerous to have lying around and attracting the ghost back again. 
So, when the tenants (Mark 12:7) said to one another, “This is the 
heir; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance will be ours”, we have 
tried to get the idea over partially by translating, “This one will 
eventually be the owner; come, let us kill him, and the farm-plot will 
be ours”. 

Then too, we have found no gambling among the Shipibo and have 
cudgeled our brains to translate Mark 15 : 24 “They shook little things 
to get his clothes, in order to know who would get what”. 

The Shipibo know nothing of sponges (Mark 15 : 36). After lengthy 
explanation we finally coined an expression: “a thing all full of holes” 
(i.e. “cavities” ). If we had used the cultural equivalent, we would have 
said “a piece of cotton”. 

And now comes the classic translation question to one in the tropics. 
How did you translate “white as snow” (Mark 9 : 3)? It is true we have 
no snow; but there is a comparable expression in use among the Shipibo 
“white, like peeled cassava” (also known as “mandioc” or “yuca’’). 
However, the Bible Society is generally not favorable to such a rendering 
in this type of situation. We could translate “white, like hail", but such 
a comparison would not be natural. Therefore, we have avoided all 
comparisons and simply translated “very, very white’. 


Terms for Speech 


In the initial stages of translation, I dreaded the word “‘parable”’; it 
was so hard to even explain to my translation helper. Once, I believe, the 
Bible Society suggested I use the word “story” as a last resort; but I 
could not, since it covers such a wide range of meaning in Shipibo; 
“sound, pronunciation, voice, word, utterance, news, language’, etc. and 
would be most certainly misunderstood. After many false starts, including 
a very literal rendering of suggested “comparison words” (in Shipibo, 
a “word lying-on-its-side-beside-another-one"’), we came out with a very 
descriptive phrase: jaskarariki-hiki hika joi ‘‘a word which tells what it 
is like’. 

Other words describing different types of utterances presented no 
such problem and were easily disposed of, howbeit with considerable 
grammatical adjustment at times. “Gospel’’ is “good word”; “mystery” 
(Mark 4:11) is “hidden word"; “sign’’ (Greek sémeion) has been 
somewhat uniformly translated “thing by which (it) is known”, but in 
13: 4 we have translated: How can it be known, when all these (things) 
are to be fulfilled?; “salutation” in 12 : 38 was translated “they want to 
be said hello to”; and the Greek amén (English “truly” and “amen’’) 
has two separate renderings: (1) in the standard sentence: amén legé 
humin (“truly, I say to you’), we have translated, ‘I tell you the truth” 
(2) and the “Amen” at the end of Mark we have translated, “‘it-was 
just-like-that”’. 
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Abbreviating Repetitions of Long Renderings 


In Mark 5: 21—24, 35—43, I came across the problem of repeating 
three times in four consecutive verses “strong man who is from the little 
house God is to be praised in” (English “ruler of the synagogue’). 
A shorter expression for the repetitions was clearly in order. I cast about 
for a possible solution and hit upon it one day as I was reading Mark 
2:22 in the Revised Standard Version, where it reads “new wine into 
old wineskins, ...... burst the skins ...... and so are the skins...... ", “Skin” 
is an abbreviation for “wineskin’’, used in repetitions in the same passage. 
Accordingly, we have repeated “ruler of the synagogue” as “ruler’’ i.e. 
“the strong one’. Other words we have abbreviated on repetitions are: 
(1) “publican” abbreviated to “one asking for money for him” (i.e. “the 
ruler"), just two words in Shipibo. (2) “Tomb” is abbreviated to “cave”. 
(3) “Treasury” is abbreviated to “hole”. 


Personalizing Metonomies 

In Mark 1 : 33 we read that “the whole city was gathered together 
about the door’. A literal translation of this into Shipibo would result in 
absurdity. Imagine a cleared space with houses on it, shrinking up and 
curling into itself before the door of a house! Therefore, where an 
inanimate thing stands for a person or a group of people, we have 
discarded the metonomy and translated literally what it means. In this 
case we translate, “all the people of that clearing were gathered together 
at the door”. Further examples of this process are “kingdom” and “house” 
in Mark 3 : 24-25. “If those who live in the same country get angry at 
one another, they cannot live in that same country”; and “sickle” in 
Mark 4:29 “he sends those who bear knives” (since the knife is the 
cultural equivalent of the sickle). 

It is strange, but “‘sicknesses” in Mark 3: 15 (margin of Nestle text) 
is a metonomy as far as the Shipibo is concerned. For him, it is the 
person disarranged by the sickness who is healed, not the sickness itself. 
The sickness is either cast out or else the person leaves off being sick. 
Therefore we have translated this: “...... and gave them strength...... to 
heal sick people”. 


Literalizing Figurative Sonship 

In Mark we come on a series of figurative terms such as “Son of 
man”, “sons of thunder” (Mark 3:17), and “sons of the bridechamber” 
(2:19), all of which express certain character and positional relation- 
ships. If these were to be translated literally into Shipibo, they would 
be “son of a man” (denying the virgin birth), “sons of the one who 
thunders” (implying supernatural paternity, possibly involving illicit 
relationships of their mother with a sky evil-spirit), and “sons of the 
one in the house where the woman to be married is” (possibly implying 
previous children of somebody: the bride, the groom, or a relative). 

Therefore, we have tried to translate them by their literally meaning- 
ful equivalents: 
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“Son of man’, as humanity in its perfection, “that true man himself”. 
(In their ethnic egotism, the Shipibo call themselves the true men and 
look down on those of other tribes as mere men. Thus we have translated 
“Son of man” by a parallel term, showing Him to be the only real man 
in the whole human race.) 

“Sons of thunder”, as implying similarity of action; “ones with voices 
like one thundering”. 

“Sons of the bridechamber’, as implying a connection with the 
wedding, “ones who came to see the marriage’. 


Recasting Physiological Terms for Psychological States 


In English we talk about a person who is tight-fisted (stingy), or 
who has guts (fortitude and determination), or who is open-hearted 
(generous), etc. All these are purely physiological terms used to indicate 
psychological states or attitudes. Such terms vary from language to 
language with no exact equivalents from one to another. For example, 
in Greek (and our Greek-derived theological vocabulary) “hardness of 
heart’’ means unbelief or unreceptivity of the gospel message. The heart 
is so hard the message doesn't get in. I translated this term literally into 
Shipibo and used it for quite a while until one day I asked a newly 
arrived Shipibo what kind of person would have hardness of heart. He 
thought a moment, and then said, ‘I have never heard of a person being 
that way, but I suppose he would be very valiant, nothing could move 
him; his heart would be so firm’. It was now clear that another expression 
was in order. 

The same thing happened with the expression “evil eye” (Mark 
7:22). In fact, I really thought it referred to witchcraft until I read the 
lexicons and commentaries. It turns out that the eye was considered the 
seat of generosity, and that “evil eye” meant either “envy’’ or “‘sting- 
iness. (The reason for the choice of “‘stinginess’’ was discussed earlier 
in this article). 

Therefore, we have. sought the physiological terms in Shipibo which 
are the meaning equivalents of these Greek terms. These include 
“hardness of heart’ which has been translated “ears without holes in 
them’ and “evil eye’ rendered as “bigness of liver’. 


What are Visions Anyway? 


It is not so difficult to translate “dreams’’, but an adequate rendering 
of “visions” is by no means as easy. In one language of Central Africa 
the missionaries had regarded the phrase “strange things” as perhaps 
the closest equivalent. For the most part this was not so bad, for 
“seeing visions” was just ‘seeing strange things’. However, in Daniel 
7:1 it was not so simple a matter, for the phrase “saw strange things 
on his bed” could only mean to the Africans ‘saw insects (most likely— 
bed bugs) on his bed”. A phrase which is all right in one place may be 
badly out of place in another context. 
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The Semitic Background of the New Testament 
by 
Millar Burrows 


(The following is the second in a series of five articles to be reprinted in 
successive issues of The Bible Translator by permission of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, which first issued these articles, 
together with certain others, under the title “An Introduction to the 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testament”. The Revised Standard 
Version has met with unusually wide acceptance, and these explanatory 
articles should be of help to those who wish to understand more fully the 
nature of the revision and what underlies it. - Ed.) 


The eternal gospel for all mankind had to be given in the first instance 
to a particular people in a particular land and at a particular time in 
history. That time was nearly two thousand years ago; that land was 
far-away Palestine; that people was the Jewish nation. The Aramaic 
language which they spoke and the Hebrew language in which their 
Scriptures were written both belonged to the family known as Semitic. 
Their whole cultural and spiritual heritage, for all the Persian and Greek 
elements it had assimilated, was basically Semitic. Both the form and the 
content of the New Testament can be understood only in the light of 
these facts. 

A full account of the Semitic background of the New Testament is 
unnecessary for our purpose, which is not to provide a general intro- 
duction to New Testament studies, but to explain the principles and 
presuppositions which have governed our revision of the American 
Standard Version. Consequently only such aspects of the Semitic back- 
ground of the New Testament as have had some effect on our translation 
will be mentioned. Even these can be indicated by only a few typical 
instances. 

The degree to which considerations of background could affect the 
translation was limited by a basic principle. The Committee consistently 
proceeded on the assumption that its duty was to translate the Greek 
text of the New Testament, not to reconstruct any document or tradition 
that may have lain behind it. Having determined as best we could the 
correct text of each passage, we have tried to reproduce the meaning of 
that text accurately and clearly in acceptable English, and in a style 
suitable for use in worship. Only where this fundamental purpose seemed 
to us to demand it have we felt free to depart from the familiar language 
of the American Standard or the King James versions. Therefore the 
Committee has not considered it either necessary or permissible to para- 
phrase words or phrases expressing traditional Jewish ideas. Such terms, 
for example, as “kingdom of heaven” or “Son of man” have been 
translated literally, as in previous versions. To interpret them in the 
light of their Jewish background is the task of the commentator, not the 
translator. 
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Much of the Semitic element in the New Testament comes directly 
from the Old Testament, which was the Bible of the early church. 
Unfortunately the translator is prevented from doing full justice to the 
Old Testament background of the New Testament by the difference in 
the original languages. Our Old Testament is translated directly from 
the Hebrew and Aramaic, but the echoes of the Old Testament in the 
New have come to us through the medium of translation into Greek. 
In other words, when we translate an Old Testament quotation in the 
New Testament, we are making a translation of a translation. The 
inevitable result is that what was originally the same word may be 
rendered by one English word in the Old Testament and by an entirely 
different one in the New Testament. The continuity of the two testaments 
is thus obscured for the reader of the English Bible. 

In the transliteration of proper names the American Standard Version 
had already met this difficulty by using the same form of a name in the 
New Testament as was used in the Old Testament, disregarding the 
form assumed in the Greek. We have followed this precedent. Thus in 
Matt. 1 and Luke 3 the son of Jacob is not Judas but Judah, and so 
throughout these genealogies. In Matt. 3:3 and similar places the 
prophet quoted is not Esaias but Isaiah. In Acts 7 : 45 Stephen refers not 
to Jesus but to Joshua as Israel's leader in the conquest of Canaan. 

In the last of these instances something is undoubtedly lost by this 
procedure, for the King James’ rendering of the name here as Jesus calls 
attention to the fact that our Lord's name, as given in the Greek text and 
thence taken over into English, is simply the Greek form of the ancient 
Hebrew name proudly borne by many of his people. To the early 
Christians this was quite plain, for in their Greek Old Testament they 
found the name Jesus when they read of the conqueror of Canaan or 
the high priest who aided Zerubbabel in rebuilding the temple. The 
Greek form of the name, however, obscures not only its historical 
connections but also its meaning. In Matt. 1 : 21 the angel tells Joseph 
that the child's name is to be Jesus, ‘for he will save his people from 
their sins". This is no clearer in Greek than in English, but every Jew 
who knew Hebrew or Aramaic was aware that the name was derived 
from the verb meaning “save”. To make all this clear to the English 
reader is beyond the power of the translator as such. None of us would 
be willing to abandon the familiar form of the name, laden with our most 
hallowed associations. Even if we could use the Old Testament form of 
the name, as we do when it refers to Joshua, we still could not indicate 
its meaning except by a footnote, which would be commentary rather 
than translation. Here again the translator can only follow his text, 
leaving it for the commentator to explain. 

In dealing with words other than personal names this difficulty is 
even more formidable. To the writers and first readers of the New 
Testament the Greek word “Christ’’, which has become for us practically 
a surname, meant plainly “anointed”. It was the same word that they 
read in their Greek Old Testament, where the books of Samuel apply 
it to Saul and David as the Lord's Anointed and the Psalms use it for 
the later kings of Judah or the promised King. In both cases it translates 
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the Hebrew word “Messiah”, which in our English Old Testament is 
translated “Anointed”. The Gospel of John twice transliterates this 
Hebrew title, explaining it by its Greek equivalent, Christ (1 : 41; 4: 25); 
but we have felt constrained merely to transliterate both forms, reading 
“Messiah (which means Christ)’’ and “Messiah (he who is called 
Christ)", though we felt free to say in 1:38 “Rabbi (which means 
Teacher)", and in verse 42 we both transliterated and translated, 
“Cephas (which means Peter or Rock)". This last bit of Semitic back- 
ground, incidentally, explains the play on words in Matt. 16:18. In 
Aramaic the apostle’s name (or nickname) and the word for rock are 
identical (Kepha); in Greek one is a masculine form and the other 
feminine; in English, unless we translate the name, the connection dis- 
appears entirely. The device used in John 1 : 42 could have been adopted 
in verse 41, reading “Messiah (which means Christ or Anointed)", but 
again tradition and associations were too strong for us. 

One more: example of the difficulty of bringing out the continuity 
of the testaments may be cited. One of the major words of the New 
Testament is the word “church”. In the Old Testament you will look 
in vain for this, yet it is there, so to speak, in disguise. The Greek word 
ekklesia, which our English word “church” represents in the New Testa- 
ment, is by no means uncommon in the Greek Old Testament. There, 
used interchangeably with another Greek noun from which comes our 
word “synagogue”, it serves two Hebrew nouns which designate Israel 
as a military, civil, and religious body. Our English Old Testament 
renders these Hebrew words “assembly” and “congregation”, but to 
use either or both of these words instead of “church” in the New Testa- 
ment would forfeit more than would be gained. Stephen's speech in 
Acts 7 uses the word as it is used in the Greek Old Testament: Moses 
is said to have been in the ekklesia in the wilderness. In this case, 
following both the King James and the American Standard Version, we 
have boldly called the congregation of Israel the church, Since the 
English word “church” does not occur in the Old Testament, however, 
the English reader still fails to see the connection. 

Not infrequently the Old Testament is directly quoted in the New 
Testament. The New Testament section of the Committee deferred for 
some time the translation of such quotations, hoping to follow as closely 
as possible the wording which would be adopted by the Old Testament 
section in the passages quoted. The much greater bulk of the Old 
Testament, however, made it impossible for the Old Testament section 
to proceed with sufficient rapidity to provide its translations of all these 
passages in time to be used in the New Testament. Meanwhile it became 
more and more evident that the desired accommodation would have been 
possible only to a very limited degree, because the quotations often 
differ considerably from their Old Testament originals. Most of them 
were obviously made from the Septuagint, the standard translation of 
the Old Testament into Greek, and when that version differs from the 
Hebrew text which has come down to us, as it often does, the quotations 
follow it rather than the Hebrew. This is not always the case, however. 
Sometimes the quotation in the New Testament is closer to the Hebrew 
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than to the Septuagint. Whether in such instances the New Testament 
writers were quoting directly from the original Hebrew or were following 
another Greek translation which differed from the Septuagint, or whether 
the Hebrew or Greek text which we now have has suffered some 
corruption since it was quoted in the New Testament, can be determined 
only by detailed examination of each particular case, if at all. But the 
results of such investigations could not affect our task as translators. 
What we had to do was to translate the text as given in the New 
Testament, whether or not it agreed with any other Greek or Hebrew 
form of the passage in question. It was, therefore, as unnecessary as it 
was inexpedient to wait for the Old Testament section to complete its 
work. 

Aside from any direct relation to the Old Testament or to the religious 
ideas of Judaism, echoes of Semitic ways of speaking are often heard in 
the New Testament. There are even a few instances in which the very 
words used by Jesus and his followers, speaking their native Aramaic 
tongue, are taken up into the Greek of the gospels and epistles. As the 
Hebrew term “Messiah” is both translated and transliterated in John 
1:41 and 4:25, so Paul twice transliterates in Greek characters the 
Aramaic word abba, explaining it by the Greek word pater, meaning 
“father” (Rom. 8 : 15; Gal. 4:6). From the way it had been used by the 
Master this word had acquired such a richness of meaning, signifying 
the very heart of Christian faith, that it was doubtless still used in prayer 
and public worship even by Greek-speaking Christians. Paul, therefore, 
repeats it as the most characteristic expression of the Christian's divine 
adoption. 

In 1 Cor. 16:22 Paul quotes, this time without adding a Greek 
translation, two Aramaic words which had probably been so constantly 
used in fervent prayer since the first days of the Aramaic-speaking 
church in Palestine that they had become a Christian slogan or watch- 
word. The King James Version erroneously combines them with the 
preceding Greek word, “let him be Anathema Maranatha”. The American 
Standard Version more correctly reads, “Let him be anathema. Mara- 
natha”. But anathema is a well-known Greek word meaning “‘accursed”, 
and in our revision it is so rendered. The Aramaic words, given in most 
of the Greek manuscripts as maranatha, were undoubtedly spelled 
originally marana tha, meaning “Our Lord, come!" Our committee has so 
translated them. The same characteristic prayer of the early church is 
echoed in Greek at the end of the book of Revelation, “Come, Lord 
Jesus!” 

Another Semitic word, still used in both Jewish and Christian worship, 
immediately precedes the prayer just quoted in Revelation 22: 20. It is 
the Hebrew word amen, which appears frequently in the Old Testament 
as a solemn formal confirmation of an oath or prayer. The Septuagint 
usually, though not always, translates this by a Greek verb meaning 
“So be it”, but the writers of the New Testament retained the Hebrew 
word itself at the end of their doxologies, benedictions, and prayers. 
It was also used sometimes at the end of a book; in fact this practice 
evidently grew in popularity, for while the manuscripts used for the King 
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ames Version end almost all of the books in this way, the earlier text 
followed by the American Standard Version and our revision does not 
yet have the final “Amen” in many instances. Rev. 3:14 speaks of 
Christ as “the Amen, the faithful and true witness”, recalling Isaiah 
65:16, where God is called, literally, “the God of Amen”. Similarly 
Paul says, as translated literally in the American Standard Version, 
“wherefore also through him is the Amen, unto the glory of God through 
us”. Our committee has rendered this rather freely, “That is why we 
utter the Amen through him, when we give glory to God”. 

In all these cases we have followed our predecessors in taking over 
the familiar word. Neither they nor we, however, did this with the 
characteristic use of the same word in sayings of Jesus, where it stands 
at the beginning of the sentence. The problem of arriving at a satisfactory 
rendering of “Amen I say to you” in the Synoptic Gospels and “Amen, 
Amen I say to you” in the Gospel of John proved to be the most 
troublesome of all with which we had to deal. The recurrent debate over 
it, which would not stay settled, took more time than any other in the 
meetings of the Committee. The translation “Truly” and “Truly, truly”, 
which was finally adopted, fully satifies few of us. While expressing 
the meaning correctly, it does not carry the tone of solemn assurance 
which the expression must have had as Jesus used it. The archaic 
“Verily”, however, seemed even less suitable, as did every other con- 
ceivable alternative. 

Far more pervasive than the use of words taken over bodily from 
Aramaic or Hebrew is the molding of style and idiom by Semitic patterns. 
This is especially notable in the Gospels, the first part of Acts, and 
Revelation. Since the gospel was first proclaimed in Aramaic, it is not 
surprising that the recorded words of Jesus and the apostles retain even 
in translation much that is characteristic of the original Semitic sentence 
structure and idiom. Whether there was any direct translation of written 
Aramaic sources, in addition to the preservation of Semitic ways of 
speaking through tradition and oral translation, is a question on which 
the members of our Committee do not agree. It is also, uowever, a 
question which was never debated in the Committee, because the basic 
assumption that our responsibility was to translate the Greek text made 
such considerations irrelevant. 

Some of the Semitic coloring of Biblical language which was still 
discernible in the older translations has disappeared from our revision. 
The formula “and it came to pass” has simply been omitted. The 
expression “answered and said” has become ,,replied” or the like, and 
“spoke, saying’, appears now as “said”. While those who have learned 
to love these forms of speech may regret their loss, the effective 
expression of meaning for the modern reader demands the translation 
of idioms as well as words, the embodiment in idiomatic English of what 
was idiomatically spoken or written in Aramaic or Greek. Hence also, 
while it sometimes proved expedient to break up and simplify the 
involved sentences of such a writer as Paul, the simple sentence structure 
of the gospel narratives has been somewhat varied. Instead of reproducing 
literally the succession of co-ordinate clauses bound together by “and” 
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we have recognized that in the ancient Semitic languages one conjunction 
had to do duty for many meanings, and we have therefore used “but” 
or “when” or “now” or whatever the context required, sometimes 
changing co-ordinate to subordinate clauses when this seemed to bring 
out the meaning more clearly. Where the characteristic Semitic indif- 
ference to ambiguity in the reference of personal pronouns makes it 
somewhat difficult to tell who is the person indicated, we have occasion- 
ally inserted the person's name, pointing out in a footnote that this has 
been done. 

The process of de-semitization, if such a term may be coined, has 
gone deeper than sentence structure and idiom. In some cases ideas 
themselves have been translated into our ways of thinking. For example, 
the Jews of New Testament times, like their Hebrew ancestors, regarded 
the heart as the seat of thought as well as feeling; indeed, strong emotion 
was located in the kidneys and intestines rather than the heart. To some 
extent this was true of the Greeks also, but there are more words for 
mind, reason, and the like in Greek than in Hebrew or Aramaic. Paul 
uses such words, but the Gospels on the whole adhere more closely to 
the Old Testament manner of speaking. 

There is one interesting exception. In Deuteronomy 6 : 5 the Septuagint 
uses a Greek word for “mind” where the Hebrews says ‘heart’. The 
quotations of this verse in the Gospels show a curious variety. Matt. 
22 : 37 translates the word for “heart” literally, but the Greek word 
for “mind" which the Septuagint uses instead of “heart’’ appears here 
in the place of “strength”; Mark 12:30 retains “heart’’ but adds the 
Septuagint’s word after “‘soul’’ and thus has four instead of three 
elements, while the repetition of the commandment in verse 33 substitutes 
a different Greek word meaning “understanding” for ‘soul’; Luke 10 : 27 
has the same four elements as Mark 12: 30, but in different order. The 
variation illustrates in part the freedom with which Scripture was quoted, 
but also the somewhat different associations of ideas for Semites and 
Greeks and the richer vocabulary available in Greek. 

Our revision, following the precedent thus established by the 
Septuagint, has occasionally used the word “mind’’ where this is clearly 
the meaning of the Greek word for “heart’’ (Rom. 1:21; 2 Cor. 3: 15, 
9:7). Far more often, however, we have kept “heart’’ even in connection 
with understanding (Matt. 13:15), thinking (Matt. 15: 18-19; Luke 
9:47), believing (Luke 24:25; Rom. 10:9-10), doubting (Mark 
11:23), perceiving (John 12:40), and other functions of the intellect 
or will. That we have been consistent in this can hardly be maintained; 
it should be recognized, however, that the line between heart and brain 
cannot always be sharply drawn even in present-day speech. The 
location of the emotions in the intestines or kidneys is misleading to the 
English reader. So we use “mind” instead of “reins” (Rev. 2:23); 
instead of “bowels” we use, according to the context, “affection” (2 Cor. 
6:12; Phil. 1:8, 2:1), or “heart” (Philemon 7, 12, 20; 1 John 3:17). 

In the case of another characteristic Semitic locution we have gone 
farther than our predecessors. The word “seed” becomes in our revision 
“children” (Mark 12: 19-22 and parallels; Rom. 9:29), “offspring” 
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(Gal. 3: 16, 19, 29; Rev. 12:17), “descendants” (John 8 : 33, 37; Rom. 
4:13, 16, 18; 9: 7-8, 11:1; 2 Cor. 11:22; Heb. 2: 16), or “posterity” 
(Luke 1:55; Acts 7:5—6, 13:23; Heb. 11:18); elsewhere, as the 
context allows, it is paraphrased by a different construction (Rom. | : 3; 
2 Tim. 2:8), or omitted (Heb. 11:11), or retained (1 Pet. 1 : 23). 

Such alterations of language, of course, do not affect what is really 
important in the Semitic background of the New Testament, which is its 
spiritual heritage from the Old Testament and Judaism. The changes we 
have introduced have been made for the very purpose of preserving and 
conveying that heritage more adequately than could be done by a more 
literal rendering. The New Testament does not merely have a Semitic 
background: its foundation is Semitic, for “no other foundation can any 
one lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ’’ and Christ was 
born of the lineage of David, born under the law. “Salvation is from the 
Jews”, says Jesus to the Samaritan woman in John 4:22. If the roots 
of the gospel in Judaism have received scant attention in this chapter, 
the reason is that they have not been responsible for any new feature 
of this revision which calls for explanation. 


Psuché in the New Testament 
by 
]. Harold Greenlee 


The word psuché is a word of great significance in the New Testa- 
ment. Its translation, however, is not always a simple matter; as with 
many words, we must speak of its range of meaning rather than a single 
meaning. Lexicons differ in their attempts to classify the various shades 
of meaning of psuché. Thayer and Abbott-Smith both give two main 
divisions: a lower meaning “breath” or “life”, and a higher meaning 
“soul”. This suggests the two principal ideas conveyed by this word, 
but a survey of its actual usage may be profitable, although making 
allowance for alternative interpretation of some passages. 


The Lower Level of Meaning 


Beginning with the lower level of meaning, there are several instances 
in the New Testament where psuché seems to mean merely mortal life. 
In Rev. 8:9 it occurs in the passage translated, “the creatures which 
were in the sea, and had life”.1 This passage and Rev. 16:3 are 
apparently the only New Testament passages which use psuché for 
sub-human life. According to Cremer, the meaning “mortal life’’ is a 
common meaning of psuché in the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, and this is reflected in Rom. 11 : 3, quoting Elijah, “they seek my 
life”. Matt. 2: 20 similarly says, “they are dead which sought the young 


1 Translations are from the Authorized or King James Version except where otherwise 
indicated. 
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child's life”. This same idea of mortal human life is also probably 
intended in such passages as Luke 6:9 and Acts 20:10 and 27: 22, 
in all of which the A. V. reads “life”. 

It is a natural transition from the idea of a person's life to the person 
himself, and the New Testament contains several passages where psuché 
signifies a person. Rev. 16:3, “every living soul died in the sea’, is 
unique in referring to fish and marine life rather than human beings in 
this sense. Individuals are numbered in four passages using psuché 
with Acts 2:41, 7:14, 27:37, and 1 Pet. 3:20 referring to 3000, 75, 
276, and 8 “‘souls’’—that is, “‘people’’—respectively. The idea of “person” 
is found also in Acts 2:43, “fear came upon every soul’; Acts 3: 23, 
referring to the Old Testament, “every soul, which shall not hear that 
prophet”; Rom. 13:1, “Let every soul be subject to the higher powers”; 
and possibly Rom. 2:9 and 1 Cor, 15:45. In all these passages psuché 
approaches the generic sense of “man” (anthropos) or “human being”. 

One's own “person”, of course, is one’s and the word “self” 
might well be substituted in such passages as Luke 12:19, “I will say 
to my soul, soul, thou hast much goods”; Luke 14: 26, “If any man... 
hate not... his own life also”; 1 Thes. 2:8, “we were willing to have 
imparted unto you, not the gospel of God only, but also our own souls’’; 
and God's warning in Heb. 10:38 might be read, “J shall have no 
pleasure in him”. 


Borderline Meanings 

On the borderline, perhaps, between a mortal and non-mortal 
significance are the frequent instances where psuché refers to the seat 
of the emotions and affections of a person. Although differing from the 
previous classifications, psuché here is yet not primarily the ‘soul’ as 
the object of salvation. Included in this usage are Matt. 26: 38, “My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful”; Luke 1 : 46, “My soul doth magnify the 
Lord"; John 10:24, “How long do you hold our souls in suspense” 
(not A. V.); and probably such passages as Matt. 22 : 37 and parallels, 
Eph. 6:6, Phil. 1:27, and Col. 3:23. In these instances psuché is 
similar in meaning to the metaphorical use of the word “heart” in both 
English and Greek. 


The Higher Level of Meaning 

The strictly spiritual significance of psuché is, of course, particularly 
important in the New Testament. Such passages, in which the “soul” is the 
part of the person which is the subject of grace and eternal salvation, 
are among the most important uses of this word. Included among these 
are Acts 14:22, “confirming the souls of the disciples’; Heb. 13: 17, 
“they watch for your souls”; James 1:21, “the engrafted word, which 
is able to save your souls”; 1 Pet. 2: 11, “fleshly lusts, which war against 
the soul”; and 3 John 2, “even as thy soul prospereth’; and other 
passages, including Heb. 6:19 and 10:39, James 5:20, and 1 Pet. 
1:9 and 2:25. Luke 12:20 apparently has this spiritual meaning, 
contrasted with the meaning of “‘self’ in 12:19. 

The examples given just above refer not to the immortal ‘‘soul’’, but 
to the soul embodied for earthly life. The following examples refer to 
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the soul as it lives after death: Matt. 10:28, “And fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him which 
is able to destroy both soul and body in hell’; Acts 2:27, quoting the 
Old Testament, “thou wilt not leave my soul in hell"; Rev. 6:9, ‘the 
souls of them that were slain"; and Rev. 20:4, “the souls of them that 
were beheaded”. 

In its lower meaning of “life psuché approaches the meaning of 
26€; while in its deeper and spiritual meaning, such as in the two 
preceding paragraphs, it approaches the meaning of pneuma. Pneuma 
and z6é are sometimes used to refer to a person's “‘spirit’’ (Luke 1 : 47) 
or “life” (Luke 16:25) respectively; and in such cases psuché may be 
more or less synonymous with one of these other two words. In general, 
however, pneuma and 26é are the abstract ideas, while psuché refers to 
the ‘spirit’ or “life” as it is embodied in the individual. 

These suggestions and examples are obviously not exhaustive. Yet 
they may serve to point out both the need and the reward of careful and 
prayerful study in searching for the depths of the riches to be found in 
God's Word. 


Scrolls from a Dead Sea Cave' 


by 
John C. Trever 


A straying goat which climbed high up on the cliffs overlooking the 
Dead Sea in the spring of 1947, led to the discovery which has amazed 
the scholarly world and has excited Bible lovers everywhere. A Bedouin 
goatherd pursued the animal up the cliff, which is about seven and one- 
half miles south of Jericho near the shore of the Dead Sea. His curiosity 
was aroused when he noticed a hole in a projection of a rock. According 
to the story, he threw a stone through the hole, and heard a resounding 
crash, as if an earthen jar were breaking. Consulting his friends, he 
began an investigation which led to the discovery of several ancient 
leather scrolls, now known as the Dead Sea Scrolls. This, by the way, 
is the name now officially adopted for the scrolls, previously called, for 
various reasons, the Jerusalem Scrolls, the ‘Ain Feshkha Scrolls, the 
Genizah Scrolls, and so on. 


I 


A Muslim sheik in Bethlehem, where the Bedouins did their trading 
each Saturday, informed the finders that the scrolls were written in 
Syriac. Whereupon the Bedouins, who belonged to the Ta’amireh tribe 
which inhabits the region to the east of Bethlehem, went to their Syrian 
merchant friend, Khalil Khando, to turn the scrolls into cash. Apparently 
Mr. Khando told George Isaiah, a Syrian Jerusalem merchant and friend, 


1 Reprinted by permission from The Christian Century, July 12, 1950. 
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about them, and Mr. Isaiah in turn told the Syrian archbishop, Mar 
Athanasius Yeshue Samuel of St. Mark's Orthodox Convent, who in 
July of 1947 succeeded in buying five scrolls (four different documents, 
however) and a few fragments from the Bedouins. They had originally 
offered him several more scrolls, but because of an unfortunate mistake 
at the convent, one of the Bedouins left the group and apparently 
peddled his share through other channels in Bethlehem; for six scrolls 
were later offered to E. L. Sukenik, professor of archaeology at the 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. 

When the Syrians discovered that the scrolls were written in 
Hebrew and not Syriac, they were at a loss to interpret them, and 
sought the advice of others. From the evidence that has been accu- 
mulated, it is known that they consulted at least eight persons interested 
in archaeology and the Bible. Some of these identified the documents, 
but all of them, for various reasons, passed by the opportunity to study 
them, Finally the scrolls were taken to the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem at the invitation of this writer, who was then 
acting director pro tem in the absence of Dr. Millar Burrows, who was 
on a two weeks’ trip to Irak. 


II 


The moment I saw the scrolls, on February 19, 1948, a series of 
events began which has grown to proportions far beyond my wildest 
dreams. At the time I was told that the scrolls had been in the Syrian 
library for forty years, but gradually the whole story of the discovery 
is being unraveled as new details are pieced together. Unfortunately, 
the country at that time was virtually in a state of war; hence many facts 
which otherwise would have come to light much earlier were obscured 
by difficulties of negotiation and communication that lasted over many 
months. It was not until February 1949 that reputable excavators were 
able to visit the cave in which the scrolls had been found, only to 
discover that the cave had meanwhile been rifled and valuable evidence 
hopelessly destroyed by unauthorized treasure-seekers. In fact, the total 
number of manuscripts originally found by the Bedouins is still a 
mystery; but it is hoped that other documents may show up in due time. 

The main details of the story and the manuscripts known to exist 
can, however, be told. Witnesses to at least twenty documents, both 
biblical and nonbiblical, have been found among the scrolls and frag- 
ments that are known to have come from the cave near the Dead Sea. 
It is quite probable that this number will increase as more of the 200 
fragments found by the excavators are identified and classified. Accord- 
ing to those who are studying them, the documents may be divided into 
three groups. 


Ill. 


The most impressive of the manuscripts are those in the possession 
of Archbishop Samuel, who arrived in the United States with his 
documents in February 1949. Of these, the Isaiah scroll (DSIa) —24 
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feet of sheepskin 1014” wide, consisting of seventeen sheets sewn 
together to accommodate the 54 columns of the entire Hebrew text of 
Isaiah—is the most beautifully preserved and probably the oldest. The 
evidence points to the second century B.C. as the time when it was 
copied. Another scroll, the Manual of Discipline (DSD), is about six 
feet long, made up of five sheets 914” wide of coarse, cream-colored 
leather sewn together, and consisting of eleven columns of Hebrew. 
This nonbiblical document is extremely valuable for the insights it gives 
into the nature of the sect which originally owned this library of scrolls 
and apparently abandoned them during a period of persecution after 
placing them in the cave which has now been discovered. It was prob- 
ably copied in the first century B.c. A third scroll, the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary (DSH), is about five feet long, consisting of thirteen columns 
of Hebrew text on two sheets of dark brown leather. The entire lower 
part of the scroll has disintegrated, but apparently the original columns 
contained about seventeen lines each. In this document, the writer 
interprets the first two chapters of Habakkuk in the light of his own 
day—apparently the period of the Maccabees, when the Greeks were 
the oppressors. It was probably written a little later than the Manual 
of Discipline. 

The fourth scroll (DSL) in the possession of the Syrian archbishop 
is at present being treated at the Fogg Museum of Harvard University 
to make it legible. I succeeded in removing a large fragment from the 
tightly rolled scroll in April 1949, and from the 26 fragmentary lines 
thus made accessible identified it as an apocryphal book of Lamech, 
which was previously known only by a casual reference in medieval 
literature. Just what the rest of the document will reveal, of course, 
remains to be seen after the experts succeed in unrolling it. The column 
which I have studied reveals the fact that Lamech, the father of Noah, 
is concerned about a child (no doubt Noah) who has been born to his 
wife, Bitenosh (see Enoch 106-107 and Jubilees 4:28). Not satisfied 
with her repeated assurances that the child is indeed his own and not 
the child of some heavenly being, Lamech goes to his father, Methuselah, 
who apparently is asked to go to his father, Enoch, to inquire about this 
child. The parallels to chapters 106-7 of the book of Enoch are obvious. 
The contents, though legendary and of coursc of no value from the point 
of view of history, are nevertheless interesting. The real value of the 
document, however, probably is in the fact that it is written in Aramaic, 
the language which Jesus spoke. This is the first time that a religious 
document in Aramaic coming from a period close to the time of Jesus 
has been found. Thus a further study of its contents is awaited with 
keen anticipation by all scholars. 

In addition to these four documents, a number of fragments of other 
documents are in the possession of the Syrian archbishop. Among these 
are four fragments of Daniel, which, to judge from the style of the 
writing and the nature of the leather, are from two different scrolls; 
and a group of eight fragments which, in the late summer of 1949, 
I assembled into a section out of the center of two columns from a 
beautifully written nonbiblical scroll of poetic nature. When I first saw 
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these fragments, they were crushed against the Daniel fragment in a 
solid mass of nine layers of leather. Among the remaining three frag- 
ments, whose contents cannot be identified, there is one on papyrus. 
The American School of Oriental Research, whose president is Dr. Carl 
Kraeling, is proceeding with the publication of the scrolls from St. Mark's 
Monastery under the editorship of Dr. Millar Burrows. Volume I, which 
contains photographs of all of DSla and DSH, has just appeared. 


IV 


The second group of documents is in the possession of Dr. E. L. 
Sukenik of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Among some six scrolls 
and fragments which he originally purchased from a merchant in 
Bethlehem he has now identified three different documents. Four of the 
scrolls belong together and make up what he is calling “Hymns of 
Thanksgiving’ (DST). The second document describes a war which he 
calls “The Battle between the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness” 
(DSW). The third is of peculiar interest in view of the fact that it is a 
portion, though fragmentary, of another scroll of Isaiah, giving sections 
from chapters 40-66 (DSIb). From a transcription of some of the letters 
sent to me by Dr. Sukenik, it is clear that his document was written 
about 100 years later than the complete Isaiah scroll (DSlIa) which is in 
the hands of the Syrian archbishop. 

In February 1949, the cave was rediscovered by Captain Akash Bey 
of the Jordan Arab Legion when he noticed the pile of debris thrown 
out by the treasure-seekers who damaged the cave in November 1948. 
A guard was immediately posted at the cave, and G. Lankester Harding, 
director of antiquities of Jordan, assisted by Father René de Vaux of the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, carried on careful excavation for two weeks, 
retrieving everything that was ancient from the debris. About 200 frag- 
ments of manuscripts were recovered, together with parts of at least 
49 jars and 50-odd covers especially prepared for the jars, plus some 
Greek and Roman lamps. Except for two Roman objects, which 
apparently were placed in the cave much later than the time when it 
was abandoned by those who stored their library in the jars, all the 
ed is of a similar type, known to have been made during the 

ellenistic period, or prior to the rise of Herod the Great near the 
middle of the first century B.c. in Palestine. A few of the jars and many 
of the bowls which were used to cover them have been reassembled at 
the Jerusalem department of antiquities by the archaeological specialists, 
00 de Vaux, Mr. Mubarak Saad, and an assistant, Mr. Hassan 
amluk. 


Vv 


Among the many fragments of scrolls found by the excavators, five 
from the book of Leviticus are by far the most interesting. They are 
written in a hand characteristic of the period of the Old Testament 
prophets, and Father de Vaux suggests that they must have been written 
not later than the fourth or third century B.c., though there is some 
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difference of opinion on this point. There are also fragments from 
Genesis, Deuteronomy, Judges, and the apocryphal book of Jubilees, and 
a great many too fragmentary to be identified or from writings not 
hitherto known. 

It is significant that the evidence of the pottery found in the cave 
supports the evidence from the form of the writing, both pointing to 
the second or first century B.C. for the writing of the documents. Natu- 
rally there has been considerable debate concerning the date of the 
documents, but scholars seem to be moving toward agreement as new 
evidence appears to support the early dates. 


VI 


The public interest aroused by this discovery is significant. Through 
it the average person is made aware of the importance of historical back- 
ground in the understanding of our Bible, and learns something of the 
ways in which it was preserved. Thus, regardless of the values that 
scholars may derive from the contents of the scrolls, the education of the 
public through this find is extremely valuable. Especially is this true as 
we approach the year 1952, when the completed Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, the new authorized version for Protestant Chris- 
tianity, will appear. Newly made aware of the long history that lies 
back of our Bible, the average man will the more readily see why it is 
important to apply the knowledge gained from discoveries like the Dead 
Sea Scrolls to translation and revision, and thus to keep the message alive 
for our age. 

The Old Testament section of the Standard Bible Committee, which 
is now nearing the completion of its work after twelve years of intensive 
labor, has applied the knowledge gleaned from discoveries and research 
to an up-to-date revision of the American Standard and King James 
versions. When the Dead Sea Scrolls happily were found, the committee 
had not yet turned its attention to the book of Isaiah; so, with the help 
of Dr. Burrows, one of their members, they were able to apply the 
knowledge gained from this latest discovery, which is now the oldest 
Bible manuscript in existence in any language. Significantly, they adopted 
only about fourteen minor readings from the Dead Sea Isaiah scroll, 
where the evidence from the scroll made those readings obviously superior 
to the standard text, the masoretic. Thus the Dead Sea Isaiah scroll is 
primarily a witness to the substantial accuracy of the masoretic text as 
it has been known since the tenth century A.D. None of its variations 
gives any startling difference, and all those that one might feel are 
superior readings involve but minor changes. Many questions regarding 
the original text of the book of Isaiah are still unanswered, most of 
them having arisen prior to the time of its canonization about 200 B.Cc., 
and the researches based on internal evidence will therefore need to 
be continued indefinitely. 

In the meantime, we can be thankful that so many Bible manuscripts 
and other important documents have come to light. The discovery at the 
Dead Sea suggests that the future may hold for archaeology and the 
Bible many astonishing finds further to illumine the Book of Life. 
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The Berkeley Version of the New Testament 
by 
Gerrit Verkuyl 


(By request of the editor, Dr. Gerrit Verkuyl has endeavored in the 
following article to describe the basis of his Berkeley Version translation. 
We trust that this article will be the first in a series, through which 
translators may explain their approach and principles of procedure. - Ed.) 


The conviction that God wants His truth conveyed to His offspring 
in the language in which they think and live led me to and through the 
labors that resulted in the Berkeley Version (B.V.) of the New Testa- 
ment. For I grew increasingly aware that the King James Version (A.V.) 
is today only in part the language of our people. 

It is true that to many, who have read and reread their Bible and 
have thus matured in its thoughts and expressions with mastery of choice 
passages, the archaic and poetic forms of the A.V. have grown precious. 
The easy flow and cultured rhythm of its Elizabethan phrases appeal 
to them,—and I may say, to us, for I have memorized much of it for 
private and for public use. No modern Version has matched it for dignity 
and beauty. It has so readily lent itself to use in devotional thought and 
prayer, affording a vocabulary compared to which all later translations 
sound like secular twang. Like some great hymn or lofty anthem the 
1611 translation may lift the drooping heart and quench the thirsty soul, 
while modern Versions may leave us cold. 

So long as this serves to guide our daily living to higher planes, it 
may, indeed, be preferable for us to turn for our devotional reading to 
the accustomed passages. But if this steeping of our minds in archaic 
expressions hinders our unity of worship and life, then we face serious 
danger. There were few sins our Lord more roundly denounced than the 
Pharisees’ separation between their devotions and their daily living. 

It is suggestive that.on the Day of Pentecost “every man heard them 
speak in his own language’. Accordingly, we rejoice in the service of 
those who in our day labor to bring the blessed Word to tribes and 
peoples over the whole earth in their respective tongues. But while we 
thus facilitate the winging of the Gospel over land and sea, shall we 
neglect our own? If the language of 1611 is not the language of 1950, 
is it well to favor the latter for our growing generation? 

A little girl from a Christian home asked me, “Why do I have to 
suffer to come to Jesus?” Upon my reply that Jesus loves children and 
makes those happy who come to Him, she quoted what she had learned in 
Sunday School, and what she understood Jesus Himself had said, “Suffer, 
little children to come to me”. How utterly contrary to our Lord's 
intention! Bismarck once said, “The purpose of words is to conceal 
thoughts’. But divine revelation is to reveal His thoughts. For this child 
the words of the A.V. failed to convey our Lord's gracious invitation 
and no dignity or rhythm can make up for such a failure. The child is 
entitled to language in which it thinks and lives and in this right all 
human beings share. 
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Who knows how many Christian converts, young or old, have grown 
discouraged as they tried conscientiously to read their Bible and came 
across so many unfamiliar words and unaccustomed word-endings they 
could not appropriate! Were they really Christians? If so, why are not 
these oenen words more interesting? Why different from their native 
tongue? 

Because during my years with children and youth up and down this 
country these facts kept glaring me in the face, I began many years ago 
to translate from te A.V. into current language. Most of it was done 
by way of relaxation, away from home, at odd spare moments and 
almost all from the Old Testament. In fact, the Babe Moses story of 
Exodus 2 got me started. Read it and you will see why! No child could 
understand the first four verses and few adults could be of much help. 
Through the years piles of papers, all typewritten, have been stacked 
high on my shelves and they will never be published; but they prepared 
me, though unintentionally, for the later New Testament work. 

My interest in Greek began with my freshman year in college. The 
late Joseph Ernest McAfee had just returned from his year abroad, 
most of which he spent in Greece, trying out his classics among the 
people. For me the two years of preparatory work had been rather 
enjoyable but Greek had been one of too many studies. Our young 
professor, who looked like a young Greek of Plato’s day, infused us 
with his love for everything Hellenic and made us believe with him 
that this was something we could not afford to neglect. And this we 
kept up for the four years. Naturally, in Princeton Seminary New 
Testament became my specialty and a fellowship was earned enabling 
me to continue studies abroad. 

My life-work, with my church's Board of Education, allowed me 
little time for further studies other than those I was expected to teach; 
but all my work was Christian education so that personal use of the 
New Testament in the original could be continued, and the hope that 
some day I might do my own translating of it was never given up. 

My first reason for setting to work on so arduous a task has been 
given: God's Word in today's language. I found that others had felt a 
similar urge half a century ago. There is Moffatt, whose vocabulary is 
remarkable, and Goodspeed who purposely used commoner words. Also 
Weymouth, the Englishman, whom I liked best. They served their 
generation well; but the urge was in me to do my part and there are 
phases of the work I had in mind which they have not touched. The 
Revised Standard Version (R.S.V.) which came out after mine, would 
not have altered my plan. For I aimed at a translation less interpretive 
than Moffatt’s, more cultured in language than Goodspeed's, more 
American than Weymouth’s and freer from the King James Version 
than the Revised Standard. 

The last of these is farthest from what I had in mind, Turn to Matthew 
9 and count “and” six times in four verses. These conjunctions were 
needed in the original because it had no punctuation. marks. They are 
mostly superfluous in modern English. But the R.S.V. retains five of 
them. Twice “behold” occurs, a word out of use today, but perpetuated 
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in the R.S.V. Even the ejaculation, “God forbid!", the equivalent of 
which is nowhere found in the entire Bible's original language, appears 
in Luke 20: 16, though in the Pauline Writings it is properly eliminated 
for the right translation. 

When I began my translating I did not know that Weymouth had 
supplied footnotes; but I did know there was need for them, if only to avoid 
interpreting within the text, as Moffatt so often does. Phillips, whose 
“Letters To Young Churches” did not come out till 1948, has marvelously 
succeeded in combining translation with interpretation and he so con- 
fessedly presents his work; but it remains dangerous. Of Moffatt it has 
been said with some justice, “Hard telling where revelation ends and 
Moffatt begins”. 

To many readers brief footnotes render helpful service and at times 
the translator cannot do well without them. For instance the word 
“flesh”, which in Gen. 2: 23 means what we might mean by it. In Gen. 
6:3 that is not precisely the same meaning. Man, who resists God's 
ways, is called flesh,—not just his body but his whole being. But when 
Paul mentions flesh he is thinking in terms of the human being, 
particularly the soul, as lacking the Spirit of God, i.e. ungodly human 
nature. All of which would be hard to translate; but a brief footnote 
clears it up. 

Another instance concerns love and hate. In Luke 14:26 our Lord 
tells the crowds, “Whoever comes to me without hating his father, etc. 
seam cannot be my disciple’. But in John 13:34 he epitomizes His 
constant teaching of love by saying, ‘I give you a new command, that 
you love one another”. How do hate and love contrast? It may help us 
to join the group at the Lake of Galilee after His resurrection as pictured 
in John 21: 15-17. Self-confident Peter had exclaimed before they 
entered Gethsemane, Mat. 26 : 33, “Though all the rest feel scandalized 
on your account, I never!"’ Jesus planned to reinstate him, but not without 
a trial. The love, of which He spoke, roots in appreciation; it is the love 
of John 3:16, agapé. “Do you prize Me more dearly than these do?” 
How could Peter say that he did! He could not and used a word for 
love that implies friendship, philia. This happened twice; then Jesus 
used Peter's word for love and let him through on that. 

It is this “prize dearly” of which the verb “hate” in the above 
admonition is the opposite; so it comes to this: “Whoever comes to me 
without prizing less dearly his father, ...... cannot be my disciple’. A brief 
footnote helps wonderfully to render this understandable. 

For most Bible readers there is need of some chronology. We know 
that Usher's efforts were not altogether successful, so that even in the 
King James Version its dating no longer appears. But we have surer 
data now and feel called to facilitate the reading wherever possible. 
Between data given us in the New Testament itself and historic witnesses, 
we are in position to approach correctness rather closely. But now and 
then there is need again of footnotes. 

History tells us that King Herod, the First, died March 4 B.c. The 
Wise Men called on him before traveling on to Bethlehem and he waited 
for their return before having the boy babes murdered. But Joseph and 
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Mary had taken the Christ child to the temple when he was forty days 
old and had brought the smallest possible sacrifice; which means that 
the Wise Men had not been there yet. They came to the house; not to 
the stable, and there is no mention of their meeting Joseph there. He 
must have been out working. It would seem then that Jesus was born 
at least two months before Herod's death. The traditional date of 
December 25th seems not far wrong; but not in the traditional year 1 
Anno Domini. The year 5 B.c. seems more likely. The monk who tried 
to work out our Christian calendar, Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman abbot 
of the sixth century, did well with the materials on hand; but with him 
we are four or five years behind correct time. So is, by the way, the 
Church of Rome with her jubilees. 

Luke informs us that Jesus began His ministry at the age of thirty 
and that John the Baptist, six months older, started his preaching in the 
15th year of Tiberius, who became emperor 11-12 A.D. In John 2:20 
the Jews assert that their temple has been under reconstruction for 46 
years and we know that Herod commenced the rebuilding in 20-19 B.c., 
which would make that the year 27 A.D. and John’s appearance in 26 
A.D. If, as it seems, there were four Passovers in connection with our 
Lord's ministry, then He was baptized late 26 or early 27 and was 
crucified early April of the year 30. 

The early part of Acts is dated by the ascension, forty days after 
His resurrection, with Pentecost ten days later; the stoning of Stephen 
which could hardly have occurred while there was a governor over the 
land, but probably happened after Pilate had been removed in 37 and 
before his successor had arrived. Acts 12 reports the death of Herod 
Agrippa, who slew the apostle James, both occurring in 44. The opening 
of the 18th chapter tells of the expulsion of the Jews from Rome by 
Claudius, who died in 54 and had for many years favored the Jews. 
In the same chapter Gallio is called proconsul of Achaia, a title that 
would not apply before 53. Almost certainly the Jewish riot occurred 
shortly after Gallio's arrival that same year, for that would appear to be 
their best chance. 

A serious insurrection occurred in Palestine A.D. 55, led by an 
Egyptian, who escaped when Felix attacked and decimated them; hence 
Lysias’ suspicion, Acts 21:38. For two years Felix retained Paul in 
prison, then in the year 60 he returned to Rome, being succeeded by 
the governor Festus. 

Another distinctive feature, which, we feel convinced, should be 
observed in all our Scriptures, is the capital initial for pronouns of 
Deity, both for reverence and for clarity. In the Gospels this plan requires 
close scrutiny, for the question is not whether our Lord deserves the 
distinction but whether those who addressed Him ascribed Deity to Him. 
Certainly the opponents did not at any time. And His followers did not 
customarily until after His resurrection. At one or two exalted moments, 
such as Peter's confession, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God”, that height is momentarily reached; but it was not retained. 

The intention of evil spirits presents difficulties. Some addressed 
Him as God's Son, Mat. 8:29, or “Son of the Most High God”. But 
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their acknowledged ruler was Satan; they did not reverence the Triune 
God; they did not intend to honor Christ. 

In most cases the distinction between persons to whom pronouns 
belong is quite clear; but occasionally the initial capital serves to facilitate 
the reading. In Mat. 8:14, “Entering Peter's home Jesus noticed his 
mother-in-law bedridden with fever”. In His conversational way of 
telling parables, as in Mat. 13 : 27, 28, the pronoun “him” makes it sun- 
clear that, although Jesus is talking, the pronoun refers to the speaker 
in the parable. And where John the Baptist summons messengers to 
question Jesus, “When the men reached Him”, certifies whom they 
reached. 

Because there is one single, outstanding day to which no other day 
can be compared, i.e. the Day of His Coming, we have at all times 
designated it by use of an initial capital. 

, The fourth distinctive feature of this translation is the retention of 
words, clauses, and passages which are not found in the original from 
which we have translated, but they were in the originals from which the 
men of 1611 translated and therefore in the New Testament to which 
today's Bible readers are still accustomed. Naturally, my translation had 
the gaps that occur in all modern Versions, and I hold no brief against 
those who have so presented their work to the public; but I could not 
bring myself to do it. If the only readers were new converts, either from 
American or other paganism, no great harm might be done; but to those 
accustomed to the King James Version, these gaps come with a shock, 
which to me seems happily avoidable. Our Lord has a tender feeling 
toward “these little ones”, and we do well not to offend them. Every 
word so conserved is in full agreement with our Sacred Writings and 
some are precious, such as Mat. 18:11, “The Son of Man has come to 
save the lost’. As stated in the preface, we indicate these portions by 
means of parentheses. 

We seem to be alone in what seems to be the correct translation of 
the discourse between the Phoenician mother and Jesus, Mat. 15 : 21-28. 
She sought healing for her daughter; Jesus sought a chance to educate 
His apostles. “It is not fair’, He said, “to take the children’s bread and 
to throw it to the doggies’. According to the original He did not speak 
of dogs, but of little dogs or pups, a much milder phrase, not kunes but 
kunaria. The mother did better than my fellow-translators have done; 
she caught on to His gentleness and she won. A retired missionary from 
China, who came across this reading, smiled happily because so he had 
himself translated it this way to his people. 

Of another translation I am not equally confident and have much 
hesitated; but I feel it should be observed. Both Heb. 11 : 32 and James 
2:25 have made use of the Septuagint which designated Rahab of 
Jericho, a harlot. We know she managed an inn. Women did not travel; 
only men would frequent an inn; she was therefore a woman who 
entertained men overnight. Perhaps all such women were called harlots; 
but the Hebrew word from which it is translated into the Septuagint 
Greek is Zona, which may mean innkeeper. We so translate it because 
of her personal qualities which do not suggest the harlot we think of 
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today. Rahab believed in God and protected His messengers. She was 
trusted by her loved ones, who were saved from destruction with her. 
She had flax on her roof which meant industry to transform part of it 
into linen and part into oilwicks, and she married a man of high repute. 

There is also a verse, Lk. 3 : 23, which in the forthcoming edition of 
B.V. has words in a different position from the usual. The 22nd verse 
acquaints us with the Holy Spirit's descent upon Jesus after His baptism. 
In the 23rd verse the emphasis is on Jesus Himself (autos én lésous) 
“Jesus Himself, supposedly Joseph's son, began His ministry at about 
thirty, being a descendant of Heli, whose ancestors...... ", Before resetting 
this sentence we consulted three New Testament Greek scholars, two 
of whom gave me their approval. 

Another correction of some importance is the last clause of Rom. 4 : 25, 
which reads in the King James Version ‘‘and was raised again for our 
justification’’. We have it in the fifth edition, ‘by reason of our justific- 
ation” with a footnote, “The resurrection of Christ was God's declaration 
that all believers in Him are made righteous”. 

We may conclude with the last petition in the prayer He taught us, 
Mat. 6:13. It is a threefold plea, first for our Father's guidance; 
further for a path away from temptation, and not as we would have 
prayed for strength against temptation; then supremely for deliverance 
apo tou ponerou, “from the wicked one’. Our Lord is not speaking of a 
principle but of a person. He had faced and fought the Devil auring his 
ministry without let-up. He was tempted for us and He overcame for us. 
We must be tested but not tempted; we must pray: ‘Lead us not into 
temptation but deliver us from the Evil One’. So I learned to pray as a 
little child in Holland and so I have continued praying, although in 
public I must audibly follow the popular translation. 


Notes on the Cuna Translation of Mark 
by 
Mr. and Mrs. Claudio Iglesias 


The Cuna language is spoken with very little dialectal variation 
among approximately 25,000 Indians of the San Blas Islands and 
neighboring mountains of Panama. Although these people have had 
contact with Spanish since the sixteenth century, they have borrowed 
few words. The large majority of the population is still monolingual and 
demonstrates a facility for expressing new ideas by combinations of 
familiar terms, such as sour kukkualet, ‘flying fire-boat’’, for “airplane’’. 
On a few islands the younger generation is becoming bilingual through 
education in schools in which Spanish is used. 
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Each village is quite independent in its local government, but much 
trading and visiting between islands tends to stabilize the language. 
Even the fiercely independent mountain Indians occasionally come down 
to trade with the islanders, who have frequent contact with Panamanian 
cities by means of boat and plane. Any differences between mountain 
and island Cuna are so small as to be negligable for translation purposes. 


Orthography 


Orthography presents little difficulty. The five vowels a, e, i, o, and 
u have approximately the same value as those of Spanish. The continuants 
m, n, s, l, cr, and rr are likewise similar to those of Spanish. Y and w 
have the same value as in English. Ch is phonetically tch, but can be 
written without the t. The variation between voiced and voiceless stops 
presents an interesting phonemic pattern. Following voiced sounds within 
an utterance, and particularly in rapid speech, the stops tend to occur as 
b, d, and g, respectively. The voiceless forms p, t, and k occur at the 
beginning and end of an utterance, as well as immediately following 
voiceless sounds within an utterance. They also occur in clusters within a 
word, such as pippi ‘small’, itti ‘this’, and takke “look”, whereas the 
voiced forms do not so occur. P, t, and k were the forms selected for use 
in the practical alphabet. 


Length of Words 


The major problem faced in writing Cuna, as in writing Conob of 
Guatemala (see “Translation Problems in Conob” by Cox, April, 1950, 
The Bible Translator) is to determine what units are to be written as 
single words. In the present translation of Mark, the translators adhered 
to the following criteria in order to maintain consistency: (1) recogniz- 
ability of meaning, e.g. neka “house’’, (2) form used in moderate to slow 
speech, e.g. yala instead of yar for “mountain’’, and (3) division into 
separate words if another word may intervene, e.g. tule mar “men” 
(tule “man” plus mar pluralizer) because one can say tule nuet mar 
“good men” (‘‘man”’ plus “good” plus pluralizer). By adhering to these 
criteria, the translators found that many combinations heretofore of 
formidable length have divided themselves into words much easier for 
readers to grasp. 


Translation Procedure 


Unlike many modern translations, the Cuna Gospel of Mark was made 
by native speakers of the language. Following a profitable week of 
briefing by the Versions Secretary of the American Bible Society, a group 
of six, and sometimes more, native members of the San Blas Mission 
discussed, criticised, and frequently revised the translation previously 
written out by one of their number, Peter Miller. All of the group were 
bilingual, some being fluent in Spanish as a second language, others in 
English. Such a group naturally possessed a feeling for accurate, idi- 
omatic Cuna. To further ensure clarity and naturalness of expression, 
terms were frequently rechecked with old men of the tribe. 
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Names for Supernatural Beings 

Cuna employs a highly symbolic language for its ceremonial 
chants, including many terms which do not occur in everyday speech. 
Pap Tiolele ‘Father God the Physician” is one of these. For translation, 
the much more commonly used Pap Tummat “Great Father’’ was chosen 
as the name for God. For the Holy Spirit, Pap Tummat Purpa ‘Great 
Father's Spirit" was used, and for Lord, Tule Tummat Pirrikinet “The 
Great Person Who Is Over All”. 

Terms for inimical spirits are not lacking in Cuna. The word for 
demon, as in Mark | : 34, was translated by nia. ‘“Unclean spirit", as in 
Mark 1:23, was translated by nia purpa ‘devil's spirit”. People who 
swear are said to use devil's language, a thing to be abhorred. 


Lexical Equivalents 
Frequently a whole phrase or clause was necessary for the translation 
of a single word, as is apparent in the list!: 


English Word Literal Translation 
1. gospel voice of good spirit 
2. repentance people are sorry for wrong done in the heart 
3. (to) honor, glorify make (one’s) name strong 
4. (to) bless (feod) put (one’s) mind on it to (one’s) Father 
5. (to) pray call to (one’s) Father 
6. (to) offend spoil the heart 
7. (to be) saved get help for bad deeds 
8. sinners people who have been doing wrong things in 
the heart 
9. commandment the way the Great Father put 
10. miracle great things that no one has seen before 
11. glory reflection of strong brightness 
12. faithless with doubts inside 


In colloquial speech a negative expression is often used even though 
a positive term for the idea exists. For “deep” one says literally “not 
shallow”; for “hot”, “not cold”. Accordingly, “Only believe,” Mark 
5 : 36, was translated, “Only, inside you, do not doubt the Great Father”. 
And in Mark 4:40, “How is it that you have no faith?”, the literal 
translation was, “Don't you have at all yet in your hearts that which 
makes you not to doubt?” 

Equivalents for objects or customs not familiar may prove whimsical 
in literal translation. Sandals, which are rarely used by the San Bilas, 
are known as nak ukka “foot-skins’. Goats are known, but sheep are 
not. Hence “sheep” has been translated “woolly goat”. Kissing is a 
foreign custom termed “smelling the face’. 


Terms for Religious Practices 

For certain scriptural religious practices, it was possible to make some 
sort of association with familiar Cuna ritual. Baptism is, of course, com- 
pletely foreign to the culture. Ceremonial baths, however, are customary 


1 J literal translation of these expressions does not reflect adequately the anthropological 
background from which these come and undoubtedly they appear to be inadequate. 
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as part of the puberty rites for girls. Medicinal baths are given for many 
illnesses, including those thought to be caused by evil spirits, in an 
attempt to strengthen the body's resistance. The clause “John did baptize”, 
Mark 1 : 4, was finally translated, “John was giving (people) baths into 
the way of God”. 

Fasting, as such, does not occur as part of Cuna ritual; but during 
certain ceremonies to appease the spirits, men must abstain from touching 
wife or children and from taking intoxicating liquor. To translate Mark 
2:18, the phrase “separate themselves from food” was used, containing 
the word pake, which means to separate oneself from, ceremonially, as 
during appeasement rites. 

The Gospel of Mark, which has been accepted for publication by the 
American Bible Society, is the first complete book of the Bible to be 
translated into Cuna. A small hymnal in the native language has been 
in use for some time, in evident preference to hymns in Spanish, the trade 
language. At present, adult literacy classes are being taught in one of 
the islands to determine effective literacy methods and to prepare readers 
for Mark and subsequent material to be printed in Cuna. 


Proposed Revision of the Bible in Spanish 


by 
John H. Twentyman 


Spanish, one of the major languages of the world, is spoken by over 
120 million people. While many millions of these people do not read the 
Bible, a growing number are turning to the Word of God for direction 
in their daily life. It is essential that as they read the Scriptures they 
should be able to hear God speak to them in the language which they 
themselves are accustomed to use. This fact in itself would be sufficient 
to demand some sort of revision of the present Reina-Valera (usually 
spoken of simply as Valera) version of the Bible; for like the King 
James version in English it dates back to the time of the Reformation. 


The Problems of Language 


Because of the antiquated form of the Valera there has been a desire 
on the part of the Latin American evangelical church itself towards a 
revision, and this opinion has become increasingly more vocal. This is 
perfectly understandable when one considers that the Spanish of the 
Valera version is not the Spanish of today, but of the sixteenth century. 


Archaic Forms and Words 


Like all living languages, changes in it have taken place during the 
past four hundred years; some words have become antiquated in form, 
for example, rompido is now roto, and apriesa is aprisa. Other words 
have become archaic, such as changote and chapeo, and these should 
therefore be changed. 
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Words with New Meanings 

Others again have acquired new or specialized meanings, as parir 
“to give birth to”, which is now used almost exclusively in the sense of 
“giving birth to an animal’. The verb parir is so offensive to most 
Spanish-speaking people that many pastors automatically substitute the 
proper idiom now in use, namely, dar a luz. Criar is used in the Valera 
to mean both “to rear a child” and “to create”. In present-day Spanish 
criar has only the first meaning, and crear, meaning “to create”, should 
be used in all contexts referring to creation. 

Conversacién and conversar in modern Spanish refer only to speaking 
and not to manner of life or conduct. Accordingly, these words should be 
changed in such passages as 1 Pet. 1: 18 and Phil. 1 : 27. Salud refers 
principally to physical health.in modern Spanish and should be changed 
to salvacién ‘‘salvation” in the proper contexts. 

Amortiguar in Latin America means primarily “to lessen” or “to 
mitigate”, rather than having its original meaning of “deaden” or “to 
consider as dead”. (The word amortiguadores is the common term for 
“shock-absorbers"” on automobiles.) In Col. 3:5 the use of this term 
almost completely reverses the meaning of the Greek text. The use of 
infiel “unfaithful” in 1 Cor. 7:13-15 makes these verses refer to 
matrimonial infidelity, rather than to lack of belief. This passage is 
frequently misinterpreted by Christians and often used by opponents to 
discredit the gospel. 

Meaning in Special Contexts 

In other passages, the terms used no longer fit the particular context. 
For example, in Rom. 8 : 32 the use of a su Hijo no perdoné, literally, 
“did not pardon His own Son”, conveys the meaning that the Son 
needed pardoning. The meaning of “to spare” is so infrequent in the 
verb perdonar that this verse has been the source of considerable mis- 
understanding among evangelicals. And in 2 Cor. 5:21 the present use 
of hizo pecado makes the passage read as though someone ‘committed 
sin”, which, of course, is not the meaning of the original. The use of 
carnales “carnal” in Col. 3:22, to modify amos “masters” (AV), gives 
an entirely wrong idea. Carnales refers primarily to sexual sin and does 
not mean “according to the flesh” (AV) or “human”. As the text now 
reads, it exhorts Christians to obey their masters who wish to engage 
in sexual sin. 


Word Order 

Modifications in word order are also needed in some instances as for 
example in Rom. 8 : 20. The phrase las criaturas sujetas fueron a vanidad 
should be Jas criaturas fueron sujetas a vanidad. Not only is the present 
order awkward, but because of the order and the preposition a ‘to’ some 
readers confuse fueron “were’ with fueron, (the same form) meaning 


Meaningless Verses 

There are some meaningless verses in the Valera which ought to be 
clarified; 2 Sam. 24:23 is a typical example. Without at least some 
punctuation the present form makes no sense. 
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Proper Names 


The Spanish equivalent of “Bethlehem” is not Bethlehem as appears 
in the Valera, but Belén; likewise Phares should be written as Farés, and 
Jerusalem as Jerusalén. These and many other similar spelling modifica- 
tions are called for in order to bring the translation into line with current 
orthographic usage. Finally, the need to use c and qu in place of ch 
followed by a vowel having a circumflex accent (e.g. Tichico) is also 
apparent, as this particular accent is unknown in modern Spanish. The 
Valera use of the circumflex is thus very confusing and a change has 
been requested by numerous individuals. 


Investigation of the Need 


These are but a few of the changes which have been suggested by 
Spanish-speaking evangelicals and which are necessary to make the 
version more understandable, but they should be sufficient to convince 
one of the real need for such a revision. In the light of this need, the 
matter was taken up at the United Bible Societies meeting held in 
New York during June of 1949, at which time it was decided to send 
Dr. E. A. Nida, Translations Secretary of the American Bible Society, 
to Latin America to contact the various evangelical churches there. This 
he did in a tour lasting from October of that year to May 1950, during 
which time he visited 12 Latin American republics, and conferred with 
the evangelical national leaders, pastors and laymen. The result of this 
tour has only emphasized the urgent necessity that exists for carrying 
through a “‘light’’ revision of the present Valera version. It is not the 
desire of the Church that a complete change be made; evangelical leader- 
ship in Latin America is quite definite in wishing to preserve the general 
style and form of the Valera. While the types of changes proposed would 
involve many thousands of detailed modifications, they would not be 
such as to destroy the basic form of the present version. 


Plans for Revision 


On the basis of Dr. Nida’s report, submitted after his visit to Spanish- 
speaking America, both the British and Foreign Bible Society and the 
American Bible Society have passed resolutions supporting the recom- 
mendation that a committee of scholars from the Spanish-speaking world 
be formed to undertake a revision of the present Valera text, such as 
has been outlined by the evangelical church leaders themselves and 
which has in part been detailed above. Present plans are for the committee 
to meet for three successive years in January and February in Costa Rica. 
This work is to be supplemented by individual work by the committee 
members during the rest of the year. It is hoped that by this process the 
type of limited revision requested by the Spanish-speaking evangelical 
constituency can be prepared and be made ready for circulation within 
four or five years. During this time all those interested in Bible work 
will undoubtedly wish to uphold this project in prayer. 
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The Korean Translation of the Bible 
and the Korean Language’ 


by 
Young Bin Im 


At the time when Christianity was first introduced into Korea, about 
68 years ago, the Korean language was despised by the Koreans them- 
selves. This may sound strange, but it is a fact. 


The Korean Alphabet and the Bible 


The wonderful Korean alphabet was regarded as the alphabet which 
women and the lower classes should learn, but not literate and higher 
class people. At that time, women were considered as inferior beings. 
The Chinese characters were the ones which literate and higher class 
people were to learn. These Chinese characters were known as “chin-su” 
(true letters) and the Korean alphabet was called “‘un-moon” (letters for 
lower class people). 

But suddenly this despised language was uplifted and its value and 
dignity highly recognised. This was the work of the Christian religion. 
When this religion put its sacred words into Korean, this language was 
raised to its rightful position. The literate and higher class people saw 
this and dubbed the Christian religion as a religion for “sang-nom” 
(outcasts), since it employed the letters for lower class people to express 
its sacred truths. But they were surprised when they saw that this religion 
for “sang-nom"” made great changes among the people. The national 
consciousness was awakened by this and a new learning and cultural 
enlightenment were introduced. People began to esteem the Christian 
religion and through reading the Bible they discovered not only the 
truths of the Christian religion, but also how wonderful their own 
language was. 

The Korean translation of the Bible brought a revolution in learning 
and language to the nation. It was a revolution that such a book as the 
Bible could be printed entirely in Korean letters, without using a single 
Chinese character, and it was a revolution for the people to realise that 
they could express any ideas and descriptions whatever in their own 
language. All kinds of literature began to pour out in Korean and the 
result was a renaissance. 


Japanese Opposition 

The Korean translation of the Bible not only made the people discover 
the value and dignity of their own language, but it also preserved the 
life of the Korean language during the Japanese occupation. Forty years 
of Japanese occupation in Korea was a period of persecution for the 


‘Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of the United Bible Societies, 3rd quarter, 
1950. 
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Korean language, and the last decade of the occupation especially 
witnessed to the fact that the Japanese government was determined to 
murder our language. The Japanese taught the grade school children 
that their mother tongue was a foreign tongue, and that Japanese was 
to be their mother language. At that time, any Korean who could master 
Japanese felt great pride and thought himself superior. Japanese was 
spoken at all public meetings and was used in all official correspondence. 
The Japanese government made a great effort to force people to use 
Japanese in their homes; but it was in the Christian pulpit that Korean 
was spoken without a sense of shame, and it was in the Bible Society 
that the Korean language was printed in quantity and without restriction. 
Near the end of the war the Japanese realized that if the Bible Society 
were permitted to exist, its policy of extinguishing the language would 
fail, and so all kinds of pressure were put upon the Society. But although 
they might be successful in killing the work of the Bible Society, yet the 
Korean Bible could still be found in London and New York, and it would 
be printed in London and New York. In fact, after the war was over, 
Korean New Testaments were printed in New York and Korean Bibles 
were printed in London. So long as the Bible lives, the language also 
lives. Thus the Korean translation of the Bible helped to preserve the 
language throughout the period of storm and stress. 

After the liberation of the nation in 1945, the Bible was the only book 
that was printed 100,000 copies at a time and distributed all over the 
country. In this way it helped the propagation of the language. It helped 
the circulation of the life-blood of the language, so that it could have a 
chance to survive. It also helped not to restrict the speaking of Korean 
to a certain area. 


The Bible and the Korean Language 


One more point that I would like to mention is that the Korean 
translation of the Bible helped to standardize the language all over the 
country. Korea is a small country, but there are many dialects. One who 
lives in the southern part of the country cannot understand the con- 
versation of one who lives in the northern part. The standard language 
of Korea is the dialect spoken in the Seoul area, and the Bible is translated 
into that standard language. Wherever the Bible is read, and by whom- 
soever it is read, the standard language is learned. This means that the 
Bible purifies the dialects of the country and unifies both the language 
and the national tie. National unity and patriotism are secured through 
the Bible. 

These facts are all well recognised and highly appreciated in Korea. 


Bible Publication 

The publication and distribution of the Scriptures in Korea was 
started by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1898. The first Korean 
translation of the Gospel of Luke was made in 1884 by the Rev. Ross, 


a missionary of the Scottish Presbyterian Church, with the help of a 
Korean convert, Mr. Suh Sang Yun. The American Bible Society also 
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opened its work in Korea in 1908. From 1919, by mutual agreement, the 
work was carried on solely by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
During World War II, Japanese pressure forced the B.F.B.S. to 
withdraw from its work in Korea and the Korean Bible Society was 
organised in 1940, under the close supervision of the Japanese police. 
After the liberation, the Korean Bible Society was also liberated and its 
work is now being carried on in close co-operation with the sister 
—- B.F.B.S., the A.B.S. and the National Bible Society of 
otiand. 


Questions and Answers 


Question: 
Will the word “shadow” do for ‘‘spirit’’? 


Answer: 

This is the type of question to which no “Yes and No” answer can 
be given. It all depends. Without additional information it is impossible 
to answer such a question, but we might suggest some of the matters 
which should be investigated in order to base an answer on reliable data 
and not upon the impressions of some local speakers of the language. 

In the first place, where “shadow” is distinguished from some other 
phase of the personality, that is, “spirit”, ‘‘soul’’, ‘heart’, or “life”, the 
“shadow” is likely to designate only a passive part of the individual. 
Often the ‘shadow’ can be harmed by magic or it can be helped by 
various ritualistic practices, but very frequently the “shadow” is incapable 
of initiating action. Speakers of the language may say that the “shadow” 
departs when the person dies, but such a shadow may have only a very 
hollow kind of next-world existence, and often the shadow is simply 
lost sight of, while some other aspect of the personality lives on and 
returns to haunt or to help the survivors. On the other hand, there are 
languages in which the word for a physical “shadow” is also the most 
adequate designation for “‘spirit’’. 

Our question actually boils down to something like the following: 
What are the essential characteristics in a word which we may use to 
designate a ‘‘spirit'’? However, even this statement of the question is too 
broad, for as may be noted in Dr. Greenlee’s article on Psuché, contained 
in this number of The Bible Translator, there are several meanings which 
are attached to the word “spirit” in English, even as Greek psuché and 
pneuma are both translated by “spirit” in English, but not always so. 

There are four areas of meaning which we must investigate, and our 
decision as to which word must be employed depends upon how the 
language in question distinguishes between or relates these areas. These 
areas include: 

1. Evil spirits or demons. There is generally not much difficulty in 
procuring a word to designate demons, and often such a term is quite 
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distinct from any term used to indicate a good spirit or the spirit 

of a person. 

2. A good spirit, e.g. to be used in the phrase “Holy Spirit”. Such a 
“spirit” must at least be neutral as to moral behavior, so that the 
attributive ‘good’ or “holy” will not produce a contradiction in 
terms. 

3. The spirit of a person. A term to indicate a person's spirit is often 
quite different from one which indicates a spirit personality which 
does not have a body, e.g. in the phrases “Holy Spirit’ and “God 
is a Spirit”. 

4. An attitude, e.g. “spirit of the world” (1 Cor. 2:12). 

We cannot here go into all the problems involved in a term for 
“spirit”. Undoubtedly, it is one of the most complex and important of all 
terms used by a translator among animistic peoples, but the above 
discussion may indicate that the answer to the question must be found 
in a much broader investigation of the facts than may have been anti- 
cipated or imagined. 


Question: 


How can I translate Col. 2:9 when it is impossible in the language 
I am working with to speak of “the fulness of the Godhead bodily?” 


Answer: 


This is not a strange question, for there are many phrases in the 
Pauline Epistles which cannot be translated in anything like a strictly 
literal manner. You may be interested to know that the term “fulness” 
seems to present difficulties in a number of languages. Since other 
translators have had difficulty with this entire clause “In Him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily”, it might be well for us to examine 
first some of the reasons for the difficulty and to suggest some of the 
ways in which you might undertake to find a solution. 


The difficulties usually include the following: 


1. The lack of an abstract term for “Godhead” or “Deity”. It is easy 
enough to speak of God in most languages, but often very difficult 
to speak of the quality of being God. Such concepts simply do not 
exist. 

2. “Fulness’, which indicates a state of being or a degree of something 
may be translated by a verb “to fill’ or by an adverbial type of 
modifier “fully’’ or “completely”, but one often does not encounter 
noun-like words which designate such circumstances. 
. The phrase “fulness of the Godhead” is awkward to handle, for it 
appears to be ambiguous and difficult to interpret. Is it God who 
fills or is it God who is filled? Is this the content of God or is it God 
who gives content to something else? One must answer these questions 
before he can arrive at a solution which will permit a restatement of 
the verse so as to fit the lexical possibilities of the language. 

. “Bodily” as an adverbial expression rarely conforms to other lan- 

guages. “Body” is generally a noun, and a concrete one; hence its 
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position as an adverbial modifier in this Greek sentence is often 

impossible to reproduce literally. 

We may be assisted in our examination of this problem if we try to 
analyze the principal component factors of this clause. They consist of 
the following: 

1. “Him” identifies the location of the “dwelling”. 

2. “Bodily” refers to the body of the one in whom the dwelling takes 
place. 

3. Even though “fulness” may not “dwell” (because of the lexical 
restrictions of the language), at least “God” can “dwell”. 

4. “All the fulness” identifies the degree of occurrence. 

On the basis of having identified these various components we may 
undertake to reconstruct their arrangement in some such manner as “In 
His body God lived completely”. Essentially, this is what the verse is 
attempting to say. Of course, there are refinements of meaning which 
this translation does not indicate, but where a literal translation is simply 
impossible. it is well to undertake to rearrange the component parts in 
some such order as this, as a possible means of making some sense, and 
at the same time, of probing further into the possibilities of expression. 
This very rendering has been accepted in the revision of one West African 
language as at least a tentative approach to dealing with an otherwise 
meaningless array of artificially formed abstracts, which meant nothing 
to the speakers of the language. 


Question: 
Can one substitute similes for metaphors? 


Answer: 

The answer to this question is a hearty “Yes. The substitution of 
similes for metaphors is often the best solution to an otherwise hopeless 
predicament. For example, in the Luvale translation the only way to 
translate “scales” in speaking of Paul's blindness after the Damascus 
road experience, was to use “fish scales”. But one does not want to say 
literally that “fish scales fell from his eyes”. The Luvale readers would 
wonder what had ever happened to Paul that he had put fish scales in 
his eyes. However, if one uses a simile in the phrase “things like fish 
scales", then one can translate intelligibly and stay reasonably close to 
the text itself. 

In the Navaho it is quite impossible to use the phrase “lost sheep of 
the house of Israel” without the people thinking that these are literally 
lost sheep which belonged to the home of a person called Israel. However, 
it is possible to employ the simile “those of the house of Israel, like sheep 
that have been lost”, and the result is fully understandable and richly 
applicable to Navaho experience, since so many Navahos are shepherds. 

In Marshallese (spoken in Micronesia) one cannot translate literally 
Psalm 91:4 “He shall cover thee with his feathers”. This would make 
God out to be a bird. But by the use of a simile, the translators have 
rendered this clause as “He shall cover thee as a bird or its 
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The Contributors 


Erwin Nestle, Ulm a. D., Germany, has followed in the work of his 
famous father, Dr. Eberhard Nestle, and has continued to provide 
up-to-date critical editions of the Greek New Testament, known 
generally as the Nestle Text, published by the Privileg. Wiirttem- 
bergische Bibelanstalt, the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
American Bible Society. 


James Lauriault, a missionary among the Shipibo Indians of eastern 
Peru, has completed a translation of the Gospel of Mark and has 
carried on extensive linguistic and ethnological investigations in the 
region. 


Millar Burrows, has been a professor of Biblical literature and of religion, 
has been associated with the American Schools of Oriental Research 
and is the author of “What Mean These Stones”. 


]. Harold Greenlee, Professor of New Testament, at Asbury Seminary 
Wilmore, Kentucky, is at present on leave in Europe on a Fulbright 
Scholarship to carry on research in connection with manuscripts, etc., 
for the New Testament critical apparatus. 


John C. Trever, associated with the discovery of the Isaiah Scroll and 
other manuscripts while with the American Schools of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, is now with the International Council of 
Religious Education, engaged in promoting the Revised Standard 
Version. 


Gerrit Verkuyl, for many years with the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., is the author of a number of 
books, and the translator of the Berkeley Version of the New 
Testament. 


Mr. and Mrs. Claudio Iglesias are members of the San Blas Mission in 
Panama, working among the San Blas Indians. Mrs. Iglesias was 
formerly with the Wycliffe Bible Translators. 


John H. Twentyman is Secretary of the joint work in Peru and Ecuador 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society and the American Bible 
Society and will be associated with the Committee for the Revision 
of the Reina-Valera as advisor, representing the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 


Young Bin Im is Secretary of the Korean Bible Society and for many 
years has been associated with Bible translation, production, and 
distribution. 
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